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dedication 


In the memory of ] 

Ralph Fox and Christopher CandweU, 

who helkved that the practice of literature 

covM not be separated from the struggle 

for man's Uhercdion; and who, in defence of that belief, 

laid down their Ivoes in Spain, 

fighting for the freedom of Spain and manMnd, ^ 

against Franco and against fascism. 



n e 


ALL THE SCHOOLS, styles, and fashions in 
literature, in other times as well as today, ^ve come into 
existence through the particular relationship of an author 
or a group of authors to objective reality. Howsoever 
these schools and fashions in literature may designate 
themselves, they can be quite adequately understood 
through an investigation of the writer’s relationship to 
reality; the application of any other set of standards can 
only lead to confusion, and very often to the erection of 
a philosophical structure wherein obscurity is en¬ 
throned and ignorance deified. 

Then, indeed, a strange and shoddy piece of cloth is 
woven, the unravelling of which becomes a task of some 
consequence; yet unless that particular cloth is taken 
apart, unless each shoddy thread of it is exposed to the 
light of day, we are bound to witness a steady destruc¬ 
tion of standards, a process of corruption which is all too 
evident today. Literature has always been a most precise 
reflection of the society which produced it, and in a so¬ 
ciety rent by contradictions, strangling in its own eco¬ 
nomic chaos, and looking fearfully to a hideous world 
war as a possible solution, a great deal of that society’s 
literature will quite naturally be far from healthy. The 
literature, creative and critical, of America is sick, deep* 
ly sick; only a great progressive upsurge can cure it. 
\^ile it may be certainly stated that the progressive 
upsurge is on its way, one of the immediate steps to be 
undertaken is an examination of the illness, so that the 
cure may have some sense and direction. 

Much of the essay, which follows will be occupied 
with an investigation of the nature of reality in terms of 
Its literary reflection, as well as the use of the realistic 
method in the attempt to portray life truthfully. How- 
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ever, when I speak of reality, it should be noted here 
that I do not refer to any absolute, but to the historical¬ 
ly relative understanding of the truth at the moment 
when the particular literary product comes into being. 
Truthful writing — which I use as the highest crite¬ 
rion — is always dependent upon the relationship of the 
writer to reality, but the truth itself must be seen in the 
dialectical sense, which, to quote M. Rosenthal and P. 
'Yudin, the Soviet philosophers, in Handbook of Philo- 
(Sophy, “recognizes the relativity of our knowledge, not 
in the sense of a denial of objective truth, but in the 
sense of the historical limitations of the approximation 
of our knowledge to this truth/'" 

I do not propose the essay which follows as any¬ 
thing more than a beginning of this examination; yet 
a beginning must be made somewhere. We must take 
a full grip on this matter of reality and literature; we 
are at a time when all of mankind is being projected in¬ 
to a face-to-face relationship with reality, and writers 
must march at the front, not at the rear. Theirs is 
the task of communicating the nature of reality to 
masses of people, and therein is their art and their 
glory; for the very nature of their work makes it pos¬ 
sible for them to extract the essence of human hope and 
fear and suffering and triumph. But to do this, they 
must see the world and not a shadow of it. 


Two 


VERY NEAR the top of what I have, in the past, 
rather indelicately called the ‘'cultural dung heap of re¬ 
action'' sits Franz Kafka, one of the major Olympians 
in that curious shrine the so-called “new critics'' and 
their Trotskyite colleagues have erected. Mr. Kafk^ 
is treasured as well as read; in a dozen literary quartern- 
lies and “little'' magazines, joss ^icks are burned to hitn^ 



and his stilted prose is exalted as a worthy goal. Worthy 
or not, that goal is certainly interesting, for in the crea¬ 
tion of a shadow world, a world of twisted, tormented 
mockeries of mankind, Mr. Kafka holds a very high 
t>lace. It is worth examining the substance of that 
throne. 

Perhaps the most widely read of Kafka's work, here 
in America, is a tale called Metamorphosis,^ which nar¬ 
rates in great detail how a German travelling salesman 
woke up one morning and discovered that he was a 
cockroach. 

Now, although there is satirical intention in Kafka's 
tale, he departs from the satirists of the past in the ab¬ 
solute literal presentation of his point. It is much as 
if, having once proceeded to put down his idea upon 
paper, he was carried away by a conviction of the reality 
of the situation he had conceived. Let me quote the 
first two paragraphs of the story to make this plain: 

'^As Gregor Samsa awoke one morning from a 
troubled dream, he found himself changed in his bed to 
some monstrous kind of vermin. 

‘*He lay on his back, which was as hard as armour 
plate, and, raising his head a little, he could see the 
arch of his great brown belly, divided by bowed cor¬ 
rugations. The bed-cover was slipping helplessly off 
the summit of the curve, and Gregor’s legs, pitiably 
thin compared with their former size, fluttered help¬ 
lessly before his eye.” 

Just this will give you a sense of the horror Kafka 
evokes in this story, and the evocation of horror is pre¬ 
cisely the result of the literal presentation of the situa¬ 
tion. Whatever Kafka intended, his product is not sa¬ 
tire; satire is a means whereby irony, ridicule, and sar¬ 
casm are used to expose tyranny, vice, folly, and stup^idity; 
and thereby satire becomes a shortcut to reality. But 
in this story, Kafka does not direct himself toward such 
exposure; he is concerned only with proving that a cer¬ 
tain type of human being is so like a cockroach that 
it is entirely plausible for him to wake up one inorning 
and discover a natural metamorphosis has taken place. 
And throu^out the remainder of the stc^, wiW‘h 
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world of intricate detail concerning the various problems 
of a man who is a cockroach, Kafka reiterates his thesis" 
Horror and nausea are the effects Kafka's tale have 
on the reader, but what is the purpose? We know 
that men do not turn into monstrous cockroaches over¬ 
night, and we also know that the German petty bour¬ 
geois, for all the despicable qualities he may exhibit, is 
far, far indeed from a cockroach. It was no army of 
cockroaches that devastated half the civilized world — 
what then is Kafka's purpose? In his mind, he has per¬ 
formed the equation; man and roach are the same; they 
are each as worthy as the other; they are each as glori¬ 
ous as the other; they cancel out — and thereby w& 
have the whole miserable philosophy of the “new cri¬ 
tics," of the “new poets," of the “avant garde" of the 
Partisan Review, a philosophy which, to quote Milton 
Howard, in the periodical Mainstream, preaches “ta 
the ‘educated classes' of contemporary America, con¬ 
fronted by the enormous inhumanity of capitalist so¬ 
ciety, that their sole cultural recourse lies in a literature 
which is presumably in the great ‘modern tradition' be¬ 
cause it is based on helplessness, disgust, self-loathing,, 
mysticism, and contempt for social action."* 

But helplessness, disgust, self-loathing, mysticism,, 
and contempt for social action do not arise spontaneous¬ 
ly. The equation of man and cockroach is a part of an 
enormous process on the part of the ruling class which 
may be quite simply defined as a confusion and distor¬ 
tion of the nature of the objective reality. In litera¬ 
ture, schools arise, and charming names are given to 
what is by no means a charming process; but the me¬ 
thod is essentially no different from that of Mr. Bullitt, 
former ambassador to France, who, testifying before the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities, stated 
that he suspected that Russians, when they were parti¬ 
cularly hungry, ate their children. 

Both Mr. Bullitt and Mr, Kafka, though they be* 
Iqng tp different generations and cultures, and though 
tfx|By might, if Kafka were alive, disapprove of each other 
h^i'tiiy, have both separated themselves from reality,, 
^lid however different their motivations, they are polfc^ 
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tically a part of the same thing, and each contributes 
in his own way to the debasement of American culture. 
Whether the product of either is art cannot be determin* 
ed in a narrow frame of stylistic precision or emotional 
response; we must apply to their products a broader 
yet more accurate set of standards, using truth as a guage 
within the context of culture in its broadest sense, that 
is, seeing,culture as it is defined by the British anthro¬ 
pologist Grahame Clark. According to Mr. Clark, 
“Man has achieved his present status through the me¬ 
dium of his culture. Man and culture are, indeed, co¬ 
incident; it is impossible to conceive of man at however 
low a level without culture, and there is no culture apart 
from man.”* 

If, therefore, we keep in mind the intimate re¬ 
lationship of human being to culture, we can approach 
standards in terms of people; and thus we can examine 
art in the light of the reality of human beings. As a 
matter of fact, there are no other means whereby it 
may be examined. 


Three 


IT IS ONE THING to say that art can flourish 
only in relationship to the capacity of the artist to dis¬ 
cern the truth, or, in other words, the basic objective 
reality; it is something else indeed to understand this 
process. The more so, when so many “critics” have 
Written so many words and coined so many exceedingly 
‘Complicated and often occult theories with no other in¬ 
tent than to deny this rather simple proposition. Hard¬ 
ly anything in modern life has been so obscured, so sur¬ 
rounded with fanciful notions, so swathed in cotton bat¬ 
ting, so immersed in cheap snobbery as the creative 
-process. Under capitalism, the creative writer is as 
much exploited as any other section of the population. 
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but the very joatare of his work mates if necessary for 
him to be cozened rather than coerced. If he behaves, 
and if he is skilful, his rewards may be quite substan¬ 
tial, but more often than not, obedient though he may 
be, the payoff is piddling; his financial status is that of 
a petty white-collar clerk, but his pen is potentially st 
thousand times more lethal, and therefore there is 
created for him a mystical status, a dream world where¬ 
in he reigns supreme in spirit and light in purse. 

An exception, of course, is that group of writers who 
sell themselves as agents-extraord inary of monopoly 
capitalism. For them, the sky is the limit, whether 
they attempt some pretence of literary quality, as does 
Kenneth Roberts; vulgarize and debase the Bible, as do- 
Oursler and Douglas; write pretentious and bad films, 
as does Ben Hecht, or give up any and all pretensions 
of either literary quality or historical truth, as does Ar¬ 
thur Schlesinger, becoming, as he does in his latest 
hastily and badly written tract, The Vital Centre, a 
shameless and snivelling tool of the right. From Ar¬ 
thur Schlesinger down the slope of dung to Howard 
Rushmore, the Journal-American hatemonger, there is 
a generous sliding scale of big money pay, entirely de¬ 
pendent upon the skill of the particular writer and the 
degree of shamelessness he is willing to indulge. 

Within this dream world, reality must perforce be 
shunned; reality is dangerous. Reality prompts rest¬ 
lessness, an incisive probing for the true nature of forces, 
a brooding discontent that may flare out like a mount¬ 
ing flame — and, above all, a certain partisanship, since 
the truth is always partisan, as will be shown later. 

So the creative writer who plays the game is shunt¬ 
ed away from the true nature of things into obscure 
bypaths which literally lead to nowhere. This is a 
process which poses an alternative to life, but since 
there is actually no alternative to life but death, the lo¬ 
gical conclusion of this mental illness can be express¬ 
ed only in terms of death. As I said, this is a process, 
and as with all processes there are many steps along the 
way; but the paths converge toward the goal expressed' 
so well by Mr. Hyam Plutzik, one of the '*new poets,'*" 



vfho is adequately adored by the '‘new critics.’* Mr. 
PhitJzik 4s one of the lesser known of the “new poetsk? 
I choose him because his new book has just been re¬ 
ceived. In his book of poems. Aspects of Proteus/ Mr. 
Plutzik declares engagingly: 

Seeking always the word nearest to silence — 

For speech is a fever, as life an ague of nature — 
One nears the undifferentiated nothing. 

The last mask of multiple delusion. 

Words that have not shape, colour or hardness, , 
Smell or brightness, or the vivid serial ticking 
Of clock or heart, attract as if to say: 

Prepare for being, the first and last life. 

Reading the above, where it makes sense, one is- 
reminded of the philosophy of a fourteen-year-old ex¬ 
pressed in very bad poetry. If you recall, in Tom Saw¬ 
yer, Mark Twain reprinted the composition of a Middle ' 
Western schoolgirl, in which the very same philosophy 
Mr. Plutzik appears so enchanted with was put forth in 
prose hardly less skilful than Mr. Plutzik’s poetry. 
Allowing for the age differential, what follows is pretty ' 
good — considering that the Victorian influence was • 
still to be overcome. Mark Twain’s schoolgirl, in a 
composition she actually wrote and allowed to be used in 
Tom Sawyer, says: 

“But after a while she finds that beneath this good¬ 
ly exterior, all is vanity; the flattery which once charm¬ 
ed her soul now grates harshly upon her ear; the ball¬ 
room has lost its charms; and with wasted health and 
embittered heart she turns away with the conviction ’ 
that earthly pleasures cannot satisfy the longings of 
the soul!” 

Now I have no desire to single out Mr. Plutzik for 
attack, since I know him not at all, and the nonsense he ; 
writes is duplicated by dozens of other “new poets,” but 
it is most interesting that Mr. Plutzik’s book of poems ’ 
is published not by some racketeering private poetry mill, 
but by the large and hard-headed firm of Harper atli;! ' 
Brothers, and that, of this particular poem, the New York ' 
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Times critic was moved to say: ''He (Mr. Plutzik) treats 
some of the oldest poetic themes with strength and clear 
individuality, and with a freshness that does not depend 
on innovations.''® 

I am prompted to remark that if this is freshness, 
then I never smelled a month-old mackerel, and I am also 
prompted to wonder whether it ever occurred to the 
Times critic or to the people at Harper that Mr. Plutzik 
is a grown man and not an adolescent. If it did not 
occur to them, then where have they dumped their stan¬ 
dards? Where is their relationship to that world of reality 
where life is not "an ague of nature," but a proud and 
glorious and heart-breaking and splendid achievement, 
where men struggle and die for freedom and for a good 
existence, where men strive to know, to build, to change? 

This, of course, is a highly rhetorical question. 
Neither Mr. Plutzik nor the Times critic nor the Harper 
editors are unique in their attitude toward life. They 
share the "dead end" which a rejection of reality leads 
to. Speaking of another modern poet, the Frenchman, 
St. John Perse,’ the same Times critic states, incredibly 
enough, that "he glories in a great poem made from 
nothing," and quotes the following: 

I have built upon the abyss and the spindrift and the 
sandsmoke. 1 shall lie down in cistern and hollow 
vessel, 

In all stale and empty places where lies the taste of 
greatness. 

By all means, the poem is made from "nothing," and 
it is just about as great as Baa, Baa, Black Sheep. The 
other verses match the ones quoted, and through all of 
them runs a trite childishness, a third-rate pessimism that 
is as embarrassing to read as nasty rhymes on toilet walls. 
Now, if these foolish and badly formed poems were ex¬ 
ceptional, they would still warrant comment; but far from 
being exceptional, they are typical and express very well, 
in that curious synthesis of idea and direction that poetry 
so often achieves, the relationship of so many writers to 
reality. Here is the departure from motion and action 
which feeds so well on the Bohemian and mystical notion 
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of a creati'be process which departs—of necessity, as they 
put it—from the objective world. That the subjective 
product is so childish appears to bother these people not 
at all, and that is quite understandable when you consider 
that standards as well as art can derive only from reality. 

To go on with this synthesis that poetry allows us, 
in a “little magazine’' called Interim,^ published at the 
University of Washington, we find in a poem written by 
Stymean Karlen, the following: 

Time is dead, 

Sponsor the baptism of death to me. 

Death to the small feet 
Never knowing one step with me, 

Death to you 

Hanging from your own lance 
Speared by self love. 

And in the same magazine, by C. A. Powell: 

The tempest drove him into such despair 
That even hatred could not succour love, 

Nor the adultress, passion, find a sacred 
Lair, nor leaven tranquilize unrest. 

The tissue underwent a subtle form 
Articulately mesh, the burning issue 
Caught in storm of mind dissolving flesh. 

And also from Interim by the better-known Ken¬ 
neth Patchen: 

Put the rest away, O put the rest away. 

Naked girls are waiting in the tumbled hay — 

And dead leaves fall to the ground. 

How many lives do you expect to squander? 

The soul is winged like a bird? Well, I wonder — 
The great kings lie without sound. 

These three verses quoted above are interesting for 
other reasons than the astonishing badness of the poetic 
Jform. That the rhymes are trite and “easy” and pe¬ 
destrian, and pompous too, may be put down to a sina- 
ple and unashamed lack of skill, but the muddiness of 
the thoughts behind them, the obscurity, the senseless 
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tbe obsession — by mature youth — with 
death/ the pathetic separateness from any aspects of; 
reality — this is again evidence of how surely divorce 
from life corrupts art This is, as I said before, by no^ 
means a limited corruption; poetry expresses it concrete¬ 
ly and directly, but in one measure or another, it ex¬ 
tends through every aspect and every layer of American, 
culture in this year of 1949. Hooked up to suit its 
special audience, its stink can be recognized in the nor 
vel, the motion picture, the radio, the magazine, and 
television too. 

Like a foul fistula, overloaded with pus, this corrup¬ 
tion exploded in the presentation of the Bollingen-Libra- 
ry of Congress award to the fascist poet, Ezra Pound* 
To quote Louis Untermeyer, speaking at the Cultural 
Conference for World Peace held in New York in 1949.*^ 
'*The poems of Ezra Pound are exceedingly bad poems 
from any point of view.'' Yet the Fellows of the Li¬ 
brary of Congress, all of them '‘eminent" poets or critics, 
saw fit to state that "To permit other considerations than 
that of poetic achievement vrould destroy the signifi¬ 
cance of the award and would in principle deny the vali¬ 
dity of that objective perception of value on which any 
civilized society must rest." 

This monstrous statement led Robert Hillyer to exa¬ 
mine the whole question of what is happening to poetry 
in America today. In the results of his investigation,, 
published in the Saturday Revieio oj Literature, he says: 

"The party line of Eliot and the new esthetes (includ¬ 
ing the self-styled 'new critics') is merely the old doc¬ 
trine of art-for-art’s sake titivated with plumes of voodoo 
jargon to overawe the young. Their power in acade¬ 
mic circles is beyond appraisal because it is pervasive ra¬ 
ther than defined. They have pooled their separate ti¬ 
midities and frustrations, gaining strength from each 
other's weakness, and have succeeded in an age unpre¬ 
pared by education against pretentious cheek.... In 
their subsidized quarterlies they bandy polite disagree¬ 
ments back and forth to maintain an illusion of incie-= 
pendent thought, but in all important matters they are 
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<me. Their current preoccupation is a ypcabulary 
that has no purpose but its own creation—They as* 
sume a superiority which cannot be attacked because 
it has no substance. To a world eager for the clearest 
vision of poets they offer only the analysis of disillusion¬ 
ed^ irony, word by word.'"® 

And out of this savage anger at the intellectual filth 
and corruption he had uncovered, merely by stirring a 
little of the scum from the surface of modern poetry, Mr. 
Hillyer concludes: 

'Tn a spiritual morass where language, ethics, lite- 
rature and personal courage melt into something obs¬ 
cure and formless, a guided impulse has stirred the- 
amorphous haze into something approaching form, some¬ 
thing shaped out of stagnant art by groping fascism.” 

It is a pity that a man of Robert Hillyer's purpose¬ 
fulness and intellectual courage did not continue his in¬ 
vestigations. He sees results, and the results horrify him; 
but what are the causes? What disease infects these- 
people? Where does the infection arise from? What 
jnakes the tin god of modern verse, T. S. Eliot, write, 
disguising vile anti-Semitism as poetry: 

My house is a decayed house, 

And the Jew squats on the window sill, the owner^. 
Spawned in some estaminet of Antwerp, 

Blistered in Brussels, patched and peeled in 
London 

What prompts Robert Bridges, once poet laureate of 
•Great Britain, to glorify slaughter by writing: 

And of war she (Beauty) would say: it ranketh with 
those things 

that are like unto virtue, but not virtue itself; 
rather, in conscience of spiritual beauty, a vice 
that needeth expert horsemanship to curb, yet beings 
native in the sinew of selfhood, the life of things''^*' 

What “guided impulse” does Robert Hillyer refer to,, 
when he speaks of “something shaped out of stagnant 
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«rt by groping fascism”? If an impulse is guided, then 
there must be a guide, a force, a purpose. 

It is not enough to say, as Mr. Hillyer does, that 
^‘language, ethics, literature and personal courage melt 
into something obscure and formless.” Something must 
provide the melting process. For Mr. Hillyer is deep¬ 
ly mfetaken if he imagines that some sinister and un- 
inowable force has separated poetry from the rest of 
American culture, feeding on its body like a vampire. 
The force is knowable and understandable, and no part 
of American culture is exempt. 

I said before that art can flourish only in relation- 
4ship to the capacity of the artist to discern the truth, and 
literature flourishes or withers according to the extent 
of this capacity. Fascism always announces itself by 
^ offensive against the truth; and unless the writer 
faces fascism and resists it, he must offer his art as his 
first sacrifice. An abstract creative process cannot 
substitute for reality. 


J* o u r 


WE HAVE SEEN how the “new esthetes,” as 
Robert Hillyer calls them, take two paths in their retreat 
from reality. The first, as indicated a generation ago in 
Kafka’s Metamorphosis, is compounded out of a brutal 
•contempt for man, a growing insensitivity and moral 
corruption which in its final analysis equates man and 
cockroach. The second, as exemplified by so many of 
the “new poets,”* embarks on a search for an alterna¬ 
tive to life, and results inevitably in a neurotic intellec- 

* A good sampling of both the “new poets” and the “new critics” 
<san be found in the group of judges who recently presented the fascist 
traitor, Ezra Pound, with a substantial cash award for his Pisan CantpSt. 
'?rhe judges include Conrad Aiken, W. H. Audeh, Louise Bogan. Kathe- 
Tine Garrison Chapin, T. S. Eliot, Paul Green, Hebert Lowell, Katherine 
■Ann Porter, Karl Shapiro, Allen Tate, Willard Thorp, and Robert Penn. 
"Warren. 
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tual embrace of death. In both cases, the immediate byv 
product of the retreat from reality is a degeneration of 
the literary product itself, even if that product were to 
be judged—as these authors would have it judged—^by 
virtue of form alone. Clarity becomes muddied and 
finally vanishes; style is cheapened as standards decay; 
triteness is accepted and constantly overlaid with anself- 
conscious self-adoration; obscurity is raised to the level 
of a virtue, and action is logically shunned. 

These same results are evident in the mass media as 
well as in the narrow circles of the little magazine, but 
the form they take is somewhat different. Since the 
general public is hardly conditioned to the precious non¬ 
sense of the ''new poets’"—and would speedily reject 
such hogwash as unbecoming the new spare hours of 
hard-working, busy citizens—they are fed the same ob¬ 
scene mash in more familiar containers. 

Their giant book clubs give them a species of litera¬ 
ture that deals with a world which never was and never 
could be; where the film is not sentimentally idiotic, it 
has embraced a brutality of approach, a contempt for 
human being, a defilement of all but the most obvioua 
morality that even the herrenvolk of the Third Reich 
never adequately matched. The theatre has attempted 
to cover a dearth of content with technical excellence, 
but like the style of the poetry you have seen, this techni¬ 
cal excellence withers with amazing rapidity. And in 
radio and television, even a pretence at standards has 
been abandoned. 

Now here is a manifestation that must be understood 
and explained; and it can be explained only through 
some discussion of the relationship of literature to real¬ 
ity. Where that relationship is denied, the artist is will¬ 
ing material for fascism; where the relationship is under¬ 
stood and accepted, the artist will not only contribute 
to the democratic struggle, but will inevitably save his 
art from destruction. And here there must be no con¬ 
fusion through semantics. It is not the word that must 
be accepted as a label—which so many reactionaries 
have sewn onto themselves—^but the reality itself, as a 
fact. 
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Five 


WERE THE NATURE of reality immediately and 
obviously apparent, then those writers who argue for 
an instinctual and non-conscious approach to life would 
.be on much surer ground. They could then rest upon 
their spontaneous approach to human nature, and be 
•quite certain that it would lead them into no blind and 
^destructive alleys. They would be required only to ob¬ 
serve, and all their questions would be resolved. They 
could depend upon their special and particular creative 
process to distil art from what they saw — and they 
could then actually exist, as so many of them do in mind, 
as petty gods in a world of mundane humans. 

However, the nature of reality is by no means imme¬ 
diately and obviously apparent, and the type of realism 
.upon which art depends can never be non-conscious. ‘‘All 
-science,’" said Marx, “would be superfluous if the appear¬ 
ance, the form, and the nature of things were wholly 
identical.” Since these three factors are by no means 
necessarily identical, the discernment of reality, from 
the beginning of civilization, has been a scientific pro¬ 
cess. In his Philosophical Notebooks, Lenin underlines 
the fact that this process never ceases, stating that 
.'‘'human thought reaches progressively deeper, proceed¬ 
ing from phenomenon to reality, from reality of the first 
order, so to say, to reality of the second order and so on 
without endP 

Let me give a very simple example of what is con¬ 
tained in both of the above quotations. Among certain 
4)rimitive peoples, it is bdiieved that the motion of the 
trees causes the wind. This is simple and obvious pro¬ 
cess of association; the trees bend, the wind blows. The 
error, however, is in confusing the effect with the cause, 
and out of that confusion arises a barrier toward under¬ 
standing the true nature of either wind or trees. Thus, 
the fact that something is seen does not necessarily 
mean that the nature of the phenomenon is also seen. 

Now it would be an error to assume that the literary 
nature of reality automatically coincides with the obje^ 
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live nature of reality. If this were the case, then there 
could have been no literature of real worth prior to the 
introduction of general scientific method, yet we know 
that in ancient times, great and vital literature was pro- 
educed. The answer to this apparent contradiction lies in 
-the fact that no matter how limited an apprehension of 
reality is, it nevertheless provides a basis for culture, 
^nd that culture in itself becomes the reality with which 
the artist must , grapple and work if he is to create art. 
And if he grapples with it firmly and truthfully, his art 
will survive the particular culture which produced it. 

For example, to Homer, gods, demons, furies, and 
spirits existed as a part of his culture; if they were not a 
;part of the objective reality, they were nevertheless a 
part of the cultural pattern of the people of ancient 
‘Greece, and as such we accept them. But we would 
'quite correctly look askance at a modern author who 
showed the same metaphysical confusion Homer exhi¬ 
bited. At a later date, Euripides recognized the growing 
class struggle in Greece and reflected it in his work. The 
world outlook of Homer no longer was suitable in the 
time of Euripides for the production of art; the cultural 
pattern had changed; the horizon of reality had enlarged 
itself; the necessities of art had changed. 

By the time of Euripides, however, culture no longer 
Was a simple definition of his society. Class society was 
producing class culture, and the development of that 
Culture was utilized by the ruling class to its own pur¬ 
pose. Therefore, even at the time of Euripides, a blind 
devotion to the culture of the society—that is, the cul¬ 
ture of the ruling class—could no longer provide an ade¬ 
quate method for the creation of literature. Already, 
.one had to begin to separate the accepted patterns off 
culture from the actual reality. Thus, in his search for 
'the truth, to be used as the tool of his art, we see in Euri- 
ipides the emergence of the artist as a politically partisan 
.person. 

That is why, centuries later, here in America, the 
Suffragettes quoted Euripides in thfeir agitational speech- 
^es, and why Edith Hamilton, writing in New Tkentwe 
Magazine, was able to $ay, of Euripides, ‘'In the . fight 
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for progress, he is always in the vanguard..Such a 
spirit, modern, critical, subversive, destructive, is rarely 
embodied in a poet. He is rebellious, always fighting, 
never accepting defeat.” 

It is worth observing here, lest anyone should con¬ 
sider such an estimation of Euripides wishful, that Pro* 
lessor Benjamin Farrington, in his Science and Politics 
in the Ancient World, has the following to say concern¬ 
ing Euripides and the objective reality; 

“It is relevant to insist that the steps by which this 
system (Atomism) was evolved, steps marked by the 
names of Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Pythagoras,. 
Paramenides, Zeno, Melissus, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, 
Leucippus, and Democritus, still form an admirable 
introduction to scientific culture, an admirable training 
in rational thought. These names mark an epoch in the 
history of humanity. With them begins a new relation 
between man and his environment which, after long 
frustration and delay, is bearing its fruit in a fresh ad¬ 
vance of mankind in our own day. This period gave to 
us for the first time in recorded history the picture of 
man behaving in a fully rational way in the face of na¬ 
ture, freed from the superstition of animism, serene in 
his willing subjection to the law. The spell of this new 
type of man fell upon the poet Euripides through his 
friendship with Anaxagoras, and he sang of it, in his 
choruses, to the Athenian democracy in accents that can 
still move us by their pregnant anticipation whar tho 
spirit of science can mean for mankind.”"® 

Now if truth is a most basic tool of the writer, then 
is it not equally available to all writers? Quite obviously 
it is not. Even the most sanguine supporter of our so- 
called “free press” would hardly define it as a mediunt 
for the truth, and the partisanship of the truth was never 
better exhibited than in the trial of the leadership of the 
Communist Party at Foley Square in New York. There, 
under federal indictment, the scientific method of 
dialectical materialisfn, a means for ascertaining th^ 
nature of reality, was on trial, with five-year sentences^ 
and heavy fines waiting those who practise it if they are 
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found guilty. It would be quite correct to say that this 
trial was a most important part of the offensive in the 
nature of its content, so different from the decision, in 
pre-Civil War times, of our Bourbon slave owners to im¬ 
pose the death penalty on anyone caught teaching slaves 
to read and write. Education is an approach to the na¬ 
ture of reality, or truth; the uncovering of truth is al¬ 
ways a menace to tyranny and reaction; therefore, in 
today’s America, truth is being interdicted. 

We begin to approach the nature of that “spiritual 
morass where language, ethics, literature and personal 
courage melt into something obscure and formless.. 


Six 


IN LITICRATURE, the creative process is always 
a synthesis, never a duplication. The writer must select; 
he cannot enumerate. The very term naturalism is a 
misnomer, for the process of naturalism, as used to des¬ 
cribe a school of literature, is far from naturalistic in any 
complete or even partial sense. It would be more cor¬ 
rect to describe naturalism as a retreat from realism, 
realism being that literary synthesis which through 
selection and creation heightens for the reader his un¬ 
derstanding of reality. 

It was in that sense that Brand Whitlock spoke 
when he stated that fiction often approached closer to 
the truth than non-fiction. Non-fiction leans heavily upon 
documentation, footnotes, quotations, facts, attributed 
statements, statistics; fiction, on the other hand, calls for 
the personal participation of the reader in one or many 
dramatic enterprises; contradictions are created, and the 
protagonist sets forth to resolve them, and the reader 
joins in these struggles. The reader participates, and 
therein is the unique secret of the art of the story teller, 
his ability to project his audience into the dramatic 
situation he has evoked. The measure of his art is how 
well he does this; the stature of his art depends 
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upon the type of dramatic comprehension and leadership 
he can offer his audience; the quality of his art depends 
upon his own relationship to masses of people. 

But regardless of how skilful he may be, he can 
move toward great art only through the process of heigh¬ 
tening reality, of distilling from the many non-essential 
factors the essential dramatic truth. This truth cannot 
be an abstraction, a static, finished product; if that were 
the case, we would live in a world of the absolute status 
quo, a world without motion, hope, or progress or 
change. The only approach to truth is a historic one, an 
approach which comprehends the phenomenon in terms 
of its past and its future. 

Take, for example, the question of a strike, seen in 
literary terms. A spontaneous, instinctive reaction to a 
strike is hardly possible, unless you could create a lite¬ 
rary practitioner who has never, in all his existence, en¬ 
tertained a thought in his head—which may not be too 
rare. A motion picture camera also might preserve the 
strike as a partial abstraction; but this would be neither 
art nor truth. To become art, the strike must be related 
to historical process, and that relationship can hardl}^ be 
neutral. 

The strike is not just a strike; it is many, many 
things, and since most of these things are quite unalike, 
they cannot all be the truth. Only one can be the truth; 
only one can serve the writer who desires realism as his 
product. How does he decide? 

To the xilant owner, the strike is an unlawful attempt 
on his property and his imofit; to the worker, the strike 
may be a life-and-death matter, a matter of survival for 
himself and his family; to the local newspapers the strike 
may be considered a public nuisance; to some consumers 
the strike may be an inconvenience—and so forth and 
so on. Obviously, the truth is not an apple that anyone 
can pick. The truth is on one side or another, and be¬ 
fore the writer can ascertain the nature of the truth, he 
must choose sides. The truth is partisan, not neutral. 

To take another example, there is the treatment of 
the Negro in literature today. Prom the obscene japes 
of Octavus Roy Cohen to the heroic portraits of Shirley 
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•Graham, there is a world of difference; are both cases 
the truth? Is the Negro at one and the same time an ig¬ 
norant, backward semihuman and a monumental figure 
of courage, inventiveness, and talent? What is the source 
of Negro oppression? Is an instinctual approach suffi 
oient to discover it? In his book, Negro Liberation, 
Harry Haywood makes the following statement: 

*‘The Negro question in the United States is agra¬ 
rian in origin. It involves the problem of a depressed 
peasantry living under a system of sharecropping, riding 
boss supervision, debt slavery, chronic land hunger, and 
dependency—in short the plantation system, a relic of 

chattel slavery_Slave-whipping barbarism at the cen* 

tre of ‘enlightened' twentieth-century capitalist culture 
—that is the core of America's ‘race' problem." “ 

This is not a widely held concept of the roots of 
Negro oppression in America; it is a specifically Marxist 
point of view; yet one must raise the question of whether 
or not this particular point of view does not lead toward 
the truth of the Negro question. If it does, what of the 
writer who writes of the Negroes yet denies the proposi¬ 
tion that they are in the position of a colonial people, 
held in national oppression within America? How realis¬ 
tic a picture can he create, regardless of how he limits 
himself in choice of material? 

In her book, The Street, Ann Petry, a Negro, pro¬ 
posed a sympathetic investigation of a Negro family in 
Harlem. A writer of talent and integrity, Miss Petry 
was nevertheless unable to cope with a problem of which 
she had little or no historical understanding. Aiming for 
that universality which is so necessary to characters in 
a novel, she failed because she was unable to extract 
from the lives of her characters any shred of hope or 
meaning. To that degree of her failure to represent the 
truth, she failed to achieve an artistic product of real 
stature. 

A more specific instance can be taken from the first 
volume of Richard Wright's autobiography. Black Boy. 
In this book, Wright draws a bitter, unsympathetic pic¬ 
ture of his grandfather, an old man for whom Wright 
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had neither feeling nor understanding. In the course of 
this picture, Wright mentions in passing that the old 
man kept a loaded, old-fashioned gun by his bed, just 
BO he would be ready in case the Reconstruction- 
should commence once again. For this Wright has only 
contempt; but it is his own understanding that is at 
fault, not the character of his grandfather. What a 
splendid and heart-breaking picture one forms of this 
militant old Negro whose hope in the liberation of his 
people is so absolute that neither time nor tribulation 
can shake it! And how much of the truth of the situation 
and potential of the Negro people is contained in his own 
particular hopes! 

It is in this historical sense that the truth must be 
seen, if it is to be seen, and it is precisely this historical 
perspective that American reaction is attacking so 
savagely today. It is worth noting that Richard Wright, 
who was once^ a member of the Communist Party, has 
now opportunistically joined the safe side, and taken his 
place among the considerable army of anti-Communists 
and anti-Sovieteers; and along with his deterioration as 
a conscious partisan in the struggle for freedom has 
come an artistic deterioration evident in all he writes. 

No individual can remain remote from the large^ 
over-all reality of today, and no writer can portray the 
individual without some sense of that larger realit 3 ^ 


Seven 


THE REALITY of today is unique; a continuity 
joins it with the reality of yesterday, just as in itself it 
becomes a part of this continuity which will join it with 
tomorrow: but it is nevertheless a separate thing Irom 
tomorrow or yesterday. What was true a hundred vears 
ago or twenty years ago is not necessarily true today. 

And as the reality changes, standards must change. 
There are no eternal standards; there can be no eternal 
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standards, and the very use of the word eternal in terms 
of standards is an enormous presum*ption. The only 
eternal quality which a thoughtful man may even dare 
to consider is change itself; but standards, which are 
only measures of culture, ethics, and morality, are as 
.subject to change as the factors they reflect. We are 
told that Bathsheba, the wife of Solomon, was a beauti' 
ful woman, but there is no certainty that she \vould be 
considered beautiful today. In separate sections of the 
Bible, there are curiously contradictory divine injunc 
tions; in Judges, the Israelites are advised to slay their 
enemies, to spare none among them; in later books, the 
same deity proposes mei'cy. Only a child can entertain 
the theory of a bloodthirsty god developing, in time, 
an ethic of mercy. The actual explanation is this—that 
in the time of the events in Judges, the development of 
the Israelites was such as to make it uneconomic for 
them to employ slave labor, and prisoners of war meant 
only so many extra mouths to feed; later on, however, 
under an operating slave system, prisoners of war be¬ 
came valuable property and of deep economic consequen¬ 
ce to the community. 

In each case, the ethic was developed to fit an exist¬ 
ing situation, not the situation to fit an “eternal" ethic. 
It is quite idealistic to x>resume that ethics and standards 
exist in some changeless void, there to exercise their in¬ 
fluence on mankind for all time; this is simply a form 
of magital rationalization, which makes purposeful en¬ 
tities out of the reflections of reality. The natural con¬ 
clusion of such magic is art for art's sake, or the opposi¬ 
tion of art and life. 

Some years ago, fashionable critics were in the habit 
of referring to Gray's Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard as the most perfect poem ever to be written 
in the English language. Its mood of quiet and humble 
renunciation went quite well with the Anglo-Saxon 
Victorians, who, in their colonialization of the world, 
were making such a blood bath that they seized upon 
every literary sop to their consciences and exalted it all 
out of proportion to its worth. Today, even the opening 
lines seem intricately self-conscious, as note: 
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The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

The ''great'’ poem has become a rather nice poem^ 
an4 what it will be in twenty or fifty years from now, no^ 
one can say. 

A person reading in the Bible today, "How goodly^ 
are thy tents, O Jacob, thy dwelling places, O Israel,” 
cannot help but be struck by the simple grandeur of 
this line; but it would be very wrong to imagine that 
some eternal quality of grandeur resides in the words, 
their juxtaposition, or even in their meaning. The grand¬ 
eur comes from the relationship of the content to the 
reader and of the reader to the particular historical sit¬ 
uation of today. I Avould presume that those words 
have been deeply moving to both Jews and Christians 
for several thousand years, but that is because the op¬ 
pression of the Jews continued throughout that period' 
and is highlighted today by the recent atrocities of the 
Nazis and by the current struggles in Palestine. Even' 
when these struggles are over, the memories will persist 
—^yet a time is bound to come when the memories have- 
only the most abstruse relationship to the existing reali¬ 
ty. Then wholly different standards of literary judg¬ 
ment will be applied to that line—and, indeed, to the 
Bible as a whole. 

It is quite true that we can identify with, appreciate, 
and pay homage to literature created three thousand' 
years ago; but three thousand years ago, there existed 
in those parts of the earth which produced that litera¬ 
ture a class society, which depended for its functioning 
upon the exploitation of a large number of men by a 
small minority; and in that basic relation of forces and 
classes, the society of three thousand years ago was 
closer to our life in America today than we are to the 
Soviet Union—not in the physical patterns of living, but 
in the ideological factors of ethics and morality and in 
the exercise of standards. 

The fact that in the Soviet Union classical literature- 
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is more widely printed and read than in any other na¬ 
tion on earth would appear to be in contradiction to this. 
But, in the Soviet Union, classical literature is approach¬ 
ed through class understanding. The elements which 
produced it and which provide its content are under¬ 
stood in a historical-materialist sense, and thereby we 
have a materialist-critical approach which brings to life 
all that is best in the past. Understanding replaces 
identification, not wholly, since the Soviet Union exists 
alongside a capitalist area of the earth, but increasingly. 
Whether in a communist society, wholly realized, there 
could be any real subjective identification with any but 
a very small part of class-society literature, I do not 
know. The answer to that will be revealed to future 
generations. 

Millions of Americans still believe in the rightness 
of the South's role in the Civil War; millions justify 
chattel slavery; other millions have a cynical disbelief 
in the practice of democracy; still others accept so mon¬ 
strous a proposition as the destruction of the Soviet 
Union and the people who inhabit it; tens of millioiis 
give at least lip service to religions whose ethical content 
was determined in the dawn of civilization; still other 
millions believe in physical existence after death and in 
a system of ‘'eternal justice" which would condemn an 
innocent babe to eternal damnation because his head was 
not sprinkled with a few drops of holy water. After all, 
why should our literary standards be so different from 
those of the past when our ethics have, if anything, de¬ 
teriorated? 

While the standards of today cannot echo the stand¬ 
ards of the past, and while the standards of tomorrow 
will differ again, this does not mean that we cast out the 
baby with the bath. The continuity with the past can¬ 
not and must not be broken, but the reality of today 
cannot be measured by the reality of the past; rather, 
through the new relationship to all reality will the best 
of the past live and breathe and play its rich part in 
shaping the future. So will mankind not only know 
Prometheus again and again, but at a time when chattel 
slavery and wage slavery both are a distant and unhappy 
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memory, Spartacus will still strike a chord of deep 
emotion and response in the people. I like what 
V. J. Jerome has to say of this in his Culture in a Chang¬ 
ing World:. 

*‘In exposing the meaning of the 'revivar of Kierke¬ 
gaard, Kaflca, Heidegger, and other such writers, we 
do not by any means turn our back on literary tradition. 
As Marxists, we cherish the vital cultural creations of 
the past. We do not begin, doctrinaire fashion, ‘from 
scratch,’ but stand on the indestructible foundations of 
human knowledge, of science, literature, and the arts, 
which have been built, not only under capitalism but 
under feudalism and under the system of slaveownership 
before it. We value the great men of past ages for their 
contributions to human enlightenment, and do not use 
their historic limitations to hem in the horizons of so¬ 
ciety today. We stress with Marx and Lenin the conti¬ 
nuity of cultural development. 

“This continuity must be achieved with the dialec¬ 
tical method of critical analysis, which offers the criteria 
for rejection as well as acceptance. Thus, our culfural 
heritage emb^'aces everything that has through the cen¬ 
turies contributed to broaden man’s awareness of the 
world of reality, everything that has served to transform 
the social consciousness in the direction of the new and 
the arising. Thus the struggle for the cultural heritage 
is for us integrated with the struggle for the people’s 
inheritance of the future. Hence our struggle is to re¬ 
claim the heritage of the best in the living past.” 


Eight 

“CLASSES,” SAYS LENIN, “are large groups of 
people which differ from each other by the place the}’ 
occupy in a historically definite system of social produc¬ 
tion, by their relation (in most cases fixed and formula¬ 
ted in laws) to the means of production, by their role in 
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the social organization of labour, and, consequently, by 
the dimensions and method of acquiring the share of so¬ 
cial wealth that they obtain. Classes are groups of 
people one of which ina^^ appropriate the labour of 
another owing to the different places they occupy in the 
definite system of social economy/’ 

Marxists believe that all recorded history, since the 
dawn of civilization, is a history of class struggle. Marx¬ 
ists also believe that this class struggle can be scientifi¬ 
cally explained, that it may be conveniently divided into 
three historical phases, the slave phase, the feudal phase, 
and the capitalist phase, and that in each of these phases 
the relationship of classes is determined by the level of 
the mode of production. Marxists also believe that capita¬ 
lism will give way to socialism — which has its higher 
stage in communism — and that this final doing away 
with class oppression will be brought about by the work¬ 
ing class, the only class which is capable, through freeing 
itself, of liberating mankind, once and for all, of the mul¬ 
tifold evils of class exploitation. Marxists believe that 
this final change, this finish to what Engels calls “pre¬ 
human history/’ will be led by the Communist Party, the 
party of the working class in every country on earth. 

If recorded history is class history, then literature — 
aside from that produced under socialism — is class lite¬ 
rature. If the dominant ideas of a country are the ideas 
of the ruling class, then quite naturally most of the coun¬ 
try’s literature will reflect these ideas. This is not to say 
that under capitalism there is no literature of protest 
possible; actually, capitalism develops an enormous lite¬ 
rature of protest, satirical as well as direct. But this has 
never been the dominant trend in literature under capi¬ 
talism. 

In his beautiful essay, entitled The Writer as the 
Conscience of the People, Albert Maltz states : 

“The history of literature is largely dominated by 
writers distinguished in their lives and works by their 
compassion for people and their love of people — rather 
than by their cynicism; distinguished further by their 
partisan espousal of those social movements in their time 
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that were forward-looking, often radical. This is not the 
complete history of all literature, but it is as a matter of 
record its dominant trend. And how could it be otherwise? 
Writers, being human, have been moved by the suffering 
of other men. What is a writer to use as his material, if 
r.ot the lives of his fellows? And if his heart be compas* 
sionate, his mind inquiring, his eyes perceptive, how can 
he avoid the portrayal of an imperfect world—or close 
his own heart to the longing for a better one?'' 

The above is indeed a warm and generous statement: 
however, it is only partially true. There have been 
many, many writers, in America as well as elsewhere^ 
who have been distinguished ‘'by their compassion for 
people and their love for people," but they have neve^^ 
been the dominant trend in the literature of mature 
capitalism, and today they are just about as scarce a? 
hen’s teeth. It would be far more exact to say that to¬ 
day American literature is dominated by writers dis¬ 
tinguished for their love of the almighty buck and their 
compassion for their own skins. I do not know how 
compassionate and perceptive they are, but I do know 
that the product they produce, whether in the novel, the 
theatre, the film, or radio—^with a few notable exceptions 
—bears practically no relationships to the objective 
reality of the world they inhabit, or the truth of the for¬ 
ces operating in the world. 

While in the historic past of capitalism, many more 
writers than today attempted to come to grips with 
reality, they were always a minority trend, always rebels, 
always castigated, always persecuted in one form or 
another. Albert Maltz would have been far more cor- 
jrect if he had said that their work survives all out of 
proportion to their numbers, and thereby, in the course 
of time, dominates the trash, so that while an Iron Heel 
is still read and reprinted. In His Steps, which sold ten 
million copies at the time of its publication, is now quite 
dead and forgotten. 

“How could it be otherwise?" Maltz asks. “Writers, 
being human, have been moved by the suffering of other 
men. What is a writer to use as his material, if not the 
lives of his fellows?" 



Unfortunately, it is not so easy. It is not so simple 
If it were, American literature today would not be the 
istagnant pool that it is. It is not merely a problem of 
the literary use of the lives of one’s fellows as material: 
it is the far more complex problem of seeing those lives 
in terms of reality. That makes for the difference bet¬ 
ween art and the sentimental nonsense that passes for 
understanding in radio, film, and novel. 

It is not that the reality of today is harder to under¬ 
stand than the reality of the past; it is simply that the 
reality of today is different. We live in the historical 
epoch of the finish of class society. There is no new 
exploiting class struggling against a decadent, devitalized 
old ruling class; there is no progressive capitalism 
fighting to wipe out feudalism; there is only a future^ 
wherein the working class, in possession of state power, 
leading a mighty people’s coalition, does away, once and 
for all, with class society. And this future is not an 
amorphous future, ten or fifty years hence, but already 
connected with the present. 

Consider the march of history in thirty-two years 
since 1917. Then there was no socialist government, 
anywhere on earth. Today, two hundred and twenty 
million people in the Soviet Union as well as sixty 
million more in eastern Europe live under socialism or 
under governments in transition to socialism. Several 
hundred million Chinese are marching toward socialism 
under Communist leadership. In the Malay Peninsula, 
in the Dutch East Indies, in central India, and in Greece 
national liberation movements are led by Communists 
In France and Italy, the Communist parties are the first 
parties in the land. All told, more than twenty million 
human beings claim actual membership in the world 
Communist movement, while hundreds of millions accepi; 
their leadership. Yet Marxism is only a hundred years 
old. 

If all the terror and armed might of the imperialist 
world could not wipe out the Marxists who existed thre^i 
short decades ago, then certainly the situation today is 
one of inevitable transition. Of all the historical eras 
man knew, capitalism is the shortest, for the very reasoix 
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that the contradictions which beset it are so enormous; 
and the central, most salient fact of today is that capita¬ 
lism is moving off the stage of history, to be replaced 
with a classless society. 

This is the reality of today, and at the core of that 
reality is the mighty IJnion of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
The Soviet Union exists, and no force on the face of the 
^arth can change the fact of its existence. A generation 
ago, after visiting the U.S.S.R., Lincoln Steffens said, 
“I have seen the future and it works.” Today, one can 
say, '1 have seen the future, and it is inevitable.” 

Now the essence of anti-Sovietism—and of anti¬ 
communism—is the denial of this future. Red-baiting, 
anti-Sovietism, anti-Communism, are the mortal enemies 
of literature, and indeed of any art, not because they are 
reactionary positions per se, but because they are posi¬ 
tions which, of necessity, deny the existence of the cen¬ 
tral social reality of our times. Not the central social 
reality of any era, but of this era. A writer today cannot 
claim to approach life as Melville did, as Mark Twain 
did, as Theodore Dreiser did—or even as Maxim Gorky 
did before 1917, for the elements of life they approached 
were radically different. 

This difference is an objective factor, and it will 
operate upon the writer’s art whether or not he wills it 
to. A generation ago, when American capitalism still 
offered an operative future to those who believed in it, 
Sinclair Lewis was able to write a book like Babbitt, a 
savage social satire, but nevertheless a book which 
creates a sympathetic hero who belongs, at least through 
subjective identification, to the American ruling class. 
Today, a similar subject, tackled by John Steinbeck in 
The Wayward Bus, results in a product of such cheap, 
maudlin sentimentality, of such adolescent pessimism 
that one cannot even dignify it with the title of literature. 
No character in The Wayward Bus has any sort of 
basic dignity or pride or hope; no character is in 
motion toward any definable or worthwhile goal; in 
other words, no character partakes, even in terms 
of opposition, of the mighty currents that are sweeping 
the world. In Babbitt, Lewis was able to reflect a part 
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of reality, the reality of the culture of the American 
ruling class; but in The Wayward Bus, Steinbeck quite 
correctly sees that culture as a thing in dissolution; un 
tortunately, he recognizes no part of what is newborn 
and coming into being; he allows his art to rot, actually 
as a part of the culture he describes. 

Ten years ago, Steinbeck was able to recognize the 
reality of the motion toward progress; today he has re¬ 
treated from that reality, dumping his art somewhere 
along the way. 

Thus, we begin to lay the foundations for the pro¬ 
position that there is no approach to reality today except 
in terms of a partisan alignment with the anti-fascist 
forces. The whole post-war realignment of American 
imperialism against the Soviet Union, against the new 
democracies, against the colonial liberation movements 
has doubly underlined the always-partisan nature of the 
truth. Once the Truman Doctrine was instituted, once 
the Marshall Plan became operative, once the atom bomb 
became the new ''gold standard” of America, once the 
loyalty purges were gotten under way, once America 
embarked on the foul and dark road toward fascism, the 
Atlantic Pact in one hand, the atom bomb in the other— 
once these things were done, American culture emerged 
forthrightly as the cultural reflection of finance-capital 
reaction. Truth and reality were on the other side of the 
fence. 


Nine 


AT THIS POINT, it is necessary to say something 
about the method of realism in literature and to attempt 
some understanding of what is meant by bourgeois real’- 
ism and what is meant by socialist realism. 

Literary critics, like other critics, are fond of a 
method which might be described by the nice Victorian 
homily, "a place for ever 3 d;hing and everything in its 
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place/' They like names and titles and categories, 
schools and subschools. They like to call this one an 
existentialist, that one a naturalist, this one a humanist, 
that one a surrealist—and so forth and so on ad nauseam. 
This sort of supposedly “complex" and “profound" think¬ 
ing is in reality no more than a muddy escape trap from 
the responsibility for any type of independent and logical 
thought. It is a pompous, strutting, phrasemongering 
gibberish that substitutes magic and mysticism for 
reality. In his book. Culture in a Changing World, 
V. J. Jerome says of this sort of claptrap: 

“The bourgeoisie seeks to enlist the cultural forces 
in its service allegedly on a non-class basis. Intent on 
concealing from the masses the true relationship of 
culture to society, the ruling class rationalizes its decep¬ 
tion in the phraseology of philosophic confusion. In 
literature and the arts especially, where the element of 
form is present in such high degree, bourgeois philoso¬ 
phic ideas insinuate themselves with less apparent 
vulnerability than in other cultural spheres. 

“The root philosophy of bourgeois politics and cul¬ 
ture today, as throughout the epoch of decaying capita¬ 
lism, is idealism. Although the schools of philosophical 
idealism are various, they comprise a common system 
of thought in which the world we perceive has existence 
primarily as idea. In thus denying the existence of an 
independent material world, of which our ideas are the 
leflections, idealism dist rts the relationship between 
thinking and being and denies the existence of objective 
truth. Driven by the growing need to offer ideological 
apologies for a dying system, and faced with the increas • 
ing pressure of Marxist critique in every sphere of con¬ 
temporary life and thought, the bourgeoisie has been im¬ 
pelled increasingly to present idealism in a variety of 
covert, ambiguous, 'neutral,' and 'reconciling' attitudes, 
of which pragmatism, instrumentalism, and logical-posi¬ 
tivism are well known manifestations."^’ 

In other words, in purely literary terms, writers 
who are unable to, unwilling to, or afraid to come to 
grips with the existing reality, turn their literary focusi 
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away from the .world and become a part of what can only 
foe called—to use a term of Ilya Ehrenburg’s—the dream 
factory. But not today and never has art been wrought 
out of the stuff of dreams; the great, enduring, lasting 
art of the world has always been a reflection of reality, 
synthesized and reformed through the genius of the 
artist. In its truest sense, art is a link between mankind 
and the truth. 

There is no other method than realism whereby art 
may be created. 

But it is one thing to have a true understanding of 
the nature of realism, and it is another thing to apply 
a crude, mechanical measure to art, squeezing the very 
life and substance out of it, in the name of a false and 
pedestrian "'realism.'’ Realism is no excuse for a lack of 
talent; realism is not an apology for an absence of tech¬ 
nique; realism is not a grubbing, mediocre mole’s run 
through the mud; realism is not the substitution of 
"‘bagoo,” of idiotic, thoughtless political claptrap for all 
the rich and variegated beauty and colour of the people’s 
language; realism is not the ""leftist” imprisonment of 
art in manacles, a substitution of dogma for taste, of 
doggerel for verse, of pattern for the full flight of creati¬ 
veness; realism is not a substitution of addition for 
creativity, of subtraction for insight; realism is not the 
enemy of love, warmth, and sensitivity, but I'ather the 
handmaiden of these qualities. 

Realism is the reflection, in literature, of life itself 
It is a ladder to the stars, a road to such art as man never 
knew and never dreamed of. How shortsighted can 
writers be to believe that mankind will build itself such 
shining castles as were never thought of before and yet 
not build a literature to soar along with his spirit and his 
material creations! 

Now as to the method of realism: I said before that 
the writer selects. This selection out of the vast can¬ 
vas of life, resulting finally in a certain juxtaposition of 
words on paper, is what is known in literature as the 
creative process. The writer brings to this process of 
selection a sense of form, taste, choice, and rhythm, as 
well as a world outlook which enables him to select 
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those elements which heighten the particular part of 
reality he deals with. 

No writer duplicates nature; no writer could. Tf 
a writer presumed to follow a human being through even 
one day of his life, reproducing on paper everything that 
happened to this person, ever 3 dhing that occupied or 
intruded upon his consciousness, everything he saw, 
felt, tasted, was aware of, everything he said, everything 
he recalled out of his past — if a writer presumed to 
such a task, he could fill hundreds of sheets of paper 
and still never come to an end; and if he did accomplish 
the task, the product would hardly be art but rather a 
detailed and pointless gibberish. 

As I noted before, art is a synthesis; the artist is 
not and never can be a machine. His product is crea¬ 
tive; he is the creator, and he works with the materials 
of life. Now if his artistic product existed only for 
himself, it would hardly matter what he created. The 
prime fallacy of the writer who supposedly writes for 
himself is that no standards can be applied to his finish¬ 
ed product, since in the ver^" act of creation he has im¬ 
posed his own standards — and the product, being for 
him, is held apart from the standards of others. 

But there is no subjective art. In order to exist a:^ 
art in the whole sense, the writer’s product must form 
a bridge of communication between himself and his 
readers. And the success of that bridge is judged by what 
we call standards. Standards do not always reflect 
reality. At the beginning of this essay, we spoke of 
certain of what are called the ''new poets.” The^" have 
their judicial reflection in what are called, with the same 
eager enthusiasm, the "new critics.” Thus the childish, 
pedestrian, obscure pessimism of the one is greeted by 
the frightened, egocentric, limited critical faculties of 
the other. To put it crudely, garbage is appraised by 
eager connoisseurs of garbage; but good, bad or in¬ 
different, it is of value only to those who love garbage. It 
is worth quoting Robert Hillyer’s bitter castigation of 
these "new critics.” 

"Pound and Eliot,” Hillyer says, "years ago began 
the practice of stuffing their text with oddments cho- 
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sen from other writers without quotation marks or expla¬ 
nation, In the case of The Waste Land this method 
caused so much anguish that when the poem was print¬ 
ed in book form a glossary was added. A mind seeking 
the advantage of superiority over others gets a quick 
satisfaction from being able to recognize bits not known 
to his grosser fellows, and thus relives the author’s 
own feeling of superiority in planting them there. I 
say without jesting that this common 5 >hobbery creates 
a warm bond betw^een the new iJoet and the new critic. 
Then the critic becomes uneasy. Perhaps someone 
more learned than he is recognising more excerpts. Then 
begins a polite rivalr}" in source-hunting and interpre¬ 
tation, weaving back and forth as one new critic cor¬ 
rects or amplifies the pseudo-scholarship of another in 
the beautifully printed pages of the subsidized maga¬ 
zines. To make sure that the public is excluded from this 
pathetic substitute for aristocracy, they then proceed to 
fabricate a language bearing little relation to the magni¬ 
ficent one they were born with but failed to master.’’ 

Poetry, in today’s America, is very “precious” stuff, 
and the corruption of the standards applied to it is a 
precious, narrowly perverted process. But as we move 
outward — from poetry to the novel, from the novel to 
the theatre, and from the theatre to the film to radio — 
we find the corruption of standards becoming progres¬ 
sively more obvious and vulgar. 

A novel is published, and in Publishers' Weekly, the 
trade magazine, prior to publication the publisher an* 
nounced that this particular novel would be a very big. 
thing indeed. It has already been chosen by a book 
club; it will have an advertising budget of ten thousand 
dollars; it will have special promotion, and in all likeli¬ 
hood it will turn up high on the best-seller list. The: 
result of all this advance ballyhoo is that most critics — 
and sometimes all bourgeois critics — join in a race 
to adore the book. Each one knows that the next one 
is in keen competition, so the extravaganza of praise 
spirals upward. They know that Clifton Fadiman, for 
example, is likely to go out on a limb and term this the 
greatest book of our times, which he has done any num- 
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ber of times in the past. Words like magnificent, su¬ 
perb, splendid, monumental, etc., pall into insignificance 
and lose all relative meaning. Such cliches as notable 
achievement no longer contain sufficient zip. New ways 
must be found to glorify the incredibly bad, adolescentlv 
pornographic, historical dream concoctions which flood 
the literary market of today. Inevitably, all standards 
disappear. 

For example, the publisher of a new addition to the 
endless rehash of the historico-religious-dream books 
about Christ and the men who surrounded him adver¬ 
tises his product in the Ncio York Times in this fashion: 

“Hailed by Canadian critics as ‘noble, serene, deeply- 
wise,’ ‘an artistic experience,’ and ‘better than The Big 
Fisherman/ this novel of Barabbas and his passionate, 
tragic avowal of Christ comes to the American audience 
as one of the great re-creations of Biblical history.”"'^ 

Where do we go from here, one might ask. The 
Big Fisherman, a vulgar, streamlined, and tasteless tale 
of one of Christ’s apostles, literally an insult to any 
thoughtful or truly religious person, stands second on the 
current best-seller lists and was greeted by a similar bar¬ 
rage of praise. 

There is a method in this particular madness. The 
critic who praises most ardently is most likely to be 
quoted in full-page advertisements, and a critic quoted 
is a critic knowii. Also, editors, dealing with big ad¬ 
vertising budgets, are inclined to frown on unruly cri¬ 
tical displeasure — unless of course the product of a pro¬ 
gressive or a communist is being criticized. Via the 
Book-of-the-Month Club and other similar avenues to 
big money glory, a whole hierarchy of noncritical critics 
has been created. Their function is not to understand 
literature but to sell it, and sell it they do. 

But basic to all this is the corruption of standards^ 
the divorce of standards from reality. A ruling class, 
bent on imposing fascism, begins to remake the entire 
culture of America in its own image —which is by no 
means an attractive one. The logical' core of social 
reality, the transition to socialism, has been interdicted 
as unapproachable. The greatest good that mankind 



‘^ver knew is turned by an enormous propaganda cam¬ 
paign into its opposite; but since this great good is link« 
ed to every facet of life, even here in America, every 
facet of life as it is becomes the enemy of the American 
ruling class. An interdiction is proposed for life itself, 
and literature is forced to turn away from its one, single 
source of lifeblood. 

Within this situation, what are the possibilities for 
the artist and for the practice of creative realism in li¬ 
terature — and what must the nature of that realism 
be? In order to solve this question, we must restore 
a body of standards which have a valid connection with 
life; and in so doing, we must not only reject, but merci¬ 
lessly tear apart and expose to sunlight the rotten, per¬ 
verted, dishonest literary standards operative in Ame¬ 
rica today, whether in the rarefied atmosphere of the 
quarterlies or in the mass production atmosphere of big 
business publishing. 

Writers who practiced realism are no strangers to 
America; we have a long tradition of them, stretching 
many years back, Hawthorne and Melville and Mark 
Twain and London and Dreiser and Frank Norris and 
Stephen Crane, to name only a few — and in the 'thirties 
of our own time, Caldwell and Steinbeck and Heming¬ 
way and many more. They were—all of them—bourgeois 
realists, not in terms of their party or political affiliation 
but in terms of their world outlook, which was not a 
materialist one but an idealist one. While this limit¬ 
ed them, it nevertheless did not prevent them from creat¬ 
ing a full-bodied and very often a great literature — sim¬ 
ply because they were able to come to grips with central 
and important manifestations of reality. In different pe¬ 
riods, these central manifestations of reality differed con¬ 
siderably; and therefore no simple yardstick can be used 
to measure the writers I have noted or the many fine 
writers I failed to note. The temptation to measure 
them according to the same rule can only lead to con¬ 
fusion and must therefore be resisted, but certain valid 
conclusions can be drawn from the work of Mark Twain, 
perhaps the most uniquely American genius we have 
ever produced. 
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The central factor of the reality of the time in which 
Mark Twain matured was the growing contradiction bet¬ 
ween a semi feudal, slave-holding South and a democra¬ 
tic, capitalist North. This was not something Mark 
Twain had to analyze or consciously propose to himself; 
it was drawn so wholly into the very fabric of his life 
and environment that to escape from it meant to es^ 
cape from being. Politically, to escape from it meant 
to ally himself body and soul with the Bourbon slave¬ 
holders of the South. This choice he rejected, and on 
the basis of this rejection he created noble literary pro¬ 
ducts. 

It is true that all of Mark Twain's published books 
belong to the post-Civil War era in chronology, but the 
best of them reflect the contradictions in the world he 
knew during his first thirty years. Even in the 1890's. 
he wrote best of the world of his youth and young man¬ 
hood and least well of the contemporary scene. 

It was this very ability to come to grips with rea¬ 
lity — or at least with some of the basic ingredients of 
the reality of his time — that enabled him to see so 
clearly the petty hypocrisy, the cruelty and the injustice 
of his time. Huckleberry Finn is a savage indictment 
of slavery and of Negro oppression, but it also strikes 
out at the inhuman ‘‘feud-psychology" of the South, as 
well as the insular pettiness and meanness of people 
within the slave orbit. Nor is this ever done by means 
of preachments or tracts; quite to the contrary, the rea¬ 
lity is contained within a wise and absorbing story, a 
warmly human instrument which affirms the positive 
qualities of life. 

Or take what is perhaps the wisest and most loving 
satire on small town life in America ever penned, The 
Man Who Corrupted Hadleyhurg. In exposing the 
selfish, narrow, bigoted lives of the folk who inhabit 
Hadleyburg, Mark Twain never for a moment loses sight 
of the fact that they are human beings, and that as hu¬ 
man beings they possess a potential greatness far more 
significant than their wickedness. He is able to do this 
because he has not separated himself from the people of 
Hadleyburg, because, participating in their frailties, he 



is thereby able to participate in their still unsung hopes 
and aspirations. In other words, he practices realism 
by coming to grips with the whole reality of these peo¬ 
ple. The process is not one of hatred, not one of resent* 
ment, not one of precious snobbery, but one of under¬ 
standing. 

Now contrast this with a group of modern short 
stories, chosen by Martha Foley as The Best American 
Short Stories, 1949. Of these tales, the Nem York Tim,es 
reviewer says, with appropriate enthusiasm: 

“The writer’s fascination with abnormalities of cha¬ 
racter is something that had been going on even before 
literature discovered Freud. But the variety of neu¬ 
roses which plague the characters in these stories is a 
combined imaginative feat. To name but a few — there 
is a delinquent child of the genteel South who goes by 
night to steal the jewels locked with a corpse in a vault: 
there is an enormous woman , who makes a nocturnal 
ritual of beating her courtyard wall with a metal tong; a 
suburban Hedda Gabler who writes anonymous letters to 
her neighbours, and a company of drunken picnickers 
who turn their suppressed hostility on an innocent 
turtle.”'^' 

Lest anyone should make the mistake of imagining 
that she disapproves of this cesspool, which purports 
to be — at least in the sense of the word best — the face 
of America, the Times reviewer hastens to add: 

“This interest in the abnormal, one notes, is not 
elinical — it stems rather from a larger sensitiveness to 
social pressures, to the restrictions implied by normal* 
ness and the average man’s concept of reality.” 

It is not the above gibberish that is so disturbing; 
for one expects this sort of pseudopsychoanalytical 
double-talk from any critic who is reviewing anything a 
little more complex than the latest six-hundred-page his¬ 
torical wad of shaving paper. What is truly disturbing 
is that Martha Foley, a woman of taste and integrity 
should see fit to bring together this childish, fradulent 
-collection and pass it off as what is “best” in American 
writing. It is not so much that there is no story like 
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Mark Twain’s Man Who Corrupted Hadleyburg, but.that 
the editor should see no need for such a story. 

The Catholic church was already taking quite a 
hand in world politics when Mark Twain wrote The 
Connecticut Yankee. Hallowed by time, almost un¬ 
touchable as it were, the book is nevertheless one of 
the bitterest and most uncompromising attacks on the 
political manifestations of the church in ail our litera¬ 
ture. It would diminish the stature of The Connecti-’ 
cut Yankee, however, if one were to see only its anti¬ 
clericalism. In this wise and wonderful book, Mark 
Twain tilts his lance at class stupidity and cruelty in 
general. Monarchy is singled out for the next level of 
ridicule; the whole concept of a ruling class is stood on 
its head, and the cherished Anglo-Saxon law is given a 
healthy going-over in the process. Here, better than 
elsewhere, Mark Twain’s hatred of stupidity, exploita¬ 
tion, and injustice emerges; but here as els where, the 
source of these evils remains unexplained. Only an ex¬ 
ceedingly dogmatic person could deny that a fuller 
understanding of history, in a materialist sense, would 
have made Mark Twain a greater writer. 

For all that the book is a satirical flight of fancy, 
it is nevertheless a product of intense realism — which 
was in part made possible by the fact that in the time 
it was written, the church had not yet made its whole 
peace with capitalism. It is due to this fact that Mark 
Twain w^as able to come to grips with this part of reality, 
and yet operate within the dominant orbit of capitalist 
ideology. 

In considering such cases of novels of protest as 
The Connecticut Yankee, it would be a mistake to fail to 
take into consideration the balance of class forces at the 
time as well as the particular stage of the development 
of American capitalism. 

It is most significant that when, during his later 
years, the central core of the objective reality changed,, 
Mark Twain was unable to change with it — and thereby 
his writing suffered. It was after the Union victory in 
the Civil War that the full development of America intov 
a capitalist nation took place. The building of the rail- 
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roads with the capital fleeced from the people during the 
Civil War on the unimaginably large grants of public 
right-of-way led to the creation of a giant heavy indus¬ 
try, and during the next three decades America chang¬ 
ed from a predominantly agricultural nation to a pre¬ 
dominantly industrial nation. No longer was the cen¬ 
tral core of American reality the contradiction between 
a capitalist and democratic North and a feudal and slave¬ 
holding South, but rather between a growing, vital work¬ 
ing class and an already imperialistic monopoly capital¬ 
ism. His inability to comprehend and come to grips 
with this new reality made for the sterility of Mark 
Twain’s last \ears. 

Thus we see that the objective reality is not a fixed 
and unvariable matter, like the simple evidence of 
mountains and rivers and valleys — though evem those 
change — but rather a constantly variable i)lay of force 
and class. At times, rebellion and protests are needed 
to come to grips with reality, as was the case at the turn 
of the century and in the ih30’s; at other times the do¬ 
minant class itself w^as required to face reality so that 
it might continue to exist. 

Again, to avoid a mechanical application of these 
ideas, it is worth considering the cases of Jack London 
and the youthful Upton Sinclair. Both of these men 
wrote angry novels of protest. It is doubtful whether 
any more vivid proletarian novel exists in American li¬ 
terature than Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle. Jack Lon¬ 
don’s The Iron Heel, on the other hand, is an out-spoken, 
revolutionary document. Either of these books, WTitten 
today, couched in modern terms, \vould bring down upon 
the heads of the writers the most savage interdiction and 
persecution of the American ruling class. However, 
during the time they were written, this was hardly the 
case. The Macmillan Company, a prosperous bourgeois 
firm, brought out The Iron Heel and pushed it through 
many editions to the tune of excited and approving re¬ 
views. And The Jungle speedily became an accepted 
American classic. 

The answer to this is that a strong and vigorous 
capitalist America was preparing to test its strength in 



a mighty struggle for the redivision of the world's mai^ 
kets. No socialist power yet existed. The American 
working class, met with unprecedented force and vio¬ 
lence, had been contained; its leaders had been bought 
off; its struggles were directed tow^ard ‘'pure and simple” 
t)*ade unionism. Sinclair believed that socialism would 
come about by talking of it and wanting of it sufficiently. 

But socialism is not made through talk alone, and at 
that time there w^as no real Marxist party in America. 
The grim reality of the Chicago meat industry, in Sin¬ 
clair’s The Jungle, is onl^^ marred by his contrived in¬ 
jection of his protagonist into the Socialist Party, and the* 
idealistic nature of the situation is underlined when 
he describes the vegetarian programme put forth at a 
Socialist Party meeting. London is equally ideal¬ 
istic when he describes the several American working 
class revolts in The Iron Heel. The fine realism of his 
imaginative projection of fascism is weakened by hU 
mysticism, hy his idealistic notions of organized w^ork- 
ers, by his fanciful notions of revolutionary procedure. It 
does not lessen the stature of either of these books to see 
. them in their proper historical context, but it does clarify 
our own thinking on questions of realism. 


Ten 


ONE OF THE MOST profound misconceptions of 
realism holds it to be a matter of form rather than one of 
content. Nothing has more confused the question of 
realism than this particular manifestation of formalism 
and out of this misconception has grown a vulgarization 
of the whole concept of realism. The fact that a literar 3 '' 
work may be, on the surface, realistic, does not neces¬ 
sarily mean that it has any valid connection with reality. 
The standard for realism is the distillation of the objec- 
tive truth, whether in the general or in the specific, not 
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the particular style or form which the writer may choose. 
A slick, surface polish, in its deceptiveness even to its 
user, may be more of a detriment than an aid. 

Nor is the phonographic ear a vehicle for the discern¬ 
ment of the nature of reality. Jerome Weidman, for 
example, possesses one of the most uniquely phonogra¬ 
phic ears in American literature; he has an uncanny 
knack for reproducing, not only the drift, but the literal 
content of conversation he has heard, yet he is far from 
being a realist. He writes with a cynicism and a dead¬ 
end pessimism that are compounded out of a basic con¬ 
tempt for human beings. His l)Ook, I Cun Get It for You 
Wholesale, depended for its effect on implied anti-Semi¬ 
tism as Avell as a deep-seated contempt for ordinary 
workers. As a picture of New York City's garment in¬ 
dustry, it was far, far from even a part of the truth. 

The same sort of surface hard-])oiled “realism" was 
used by Budd Shulberg in What Makes Sam/my Run? 
and in The Harder They Fall. In neither case, did the 
author make any real attempt to examine or understand 
the truth of the subjects he dealt with. In the first book, 
he took the same course as Weidman, leaning upon anti- 
Semitic stereotypes and canards for his effect, but never 
coming to grips even in a partial way with the social and 
economic forces of Hollywood—as, for example, was done 
so well by F. Scott Fitzgerald in his unfinished Last 
Tycoon. Never indulging in any of the trick, hard- 
boiled, fancy antics that Shulberg leaned so heavity upon, 
Fitzgerald came to grips with the forces involved; his was 
a process of growth rather than repression, and moving 
ahead of his earlier works, he grew and changed; he 
painted a portrait of a Jew as a human being rather than 
a stereotype. In his second novel, Shulberg dealt with 
the fight racket, but once again he was content to skim 
the surface, to play upon what was easy and obvious, and 
to ignore the fact that here, as in any manifestation of 
capitalism, basic conflicts and forces are involved which 
influence every human being. 

It is worth observing that here, as in all cases where 
form, or technique, or style—or call it what you will—is 
tised as a veneer of emptiness and as a substitute for con- 
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tent and understanding, the form itself inevitably breaks 
down. Nowhere is this more apparent than in the writ¬ 
ing of Irwin Shaw, a man who has written an extra¬ 
ordinary lot over a long period and has made for himself 
a unique record in almost never coming to grips with 
reality. Starting with a play of honesty and integrity. 
Bury the Dead, and a short story, Sailor off the Bremen, 
which faced up to the animal menace and reality of fas¬ 
cism, Shaw evidently discovered that his ear for speech 
and his stylistic virtuosity paid better dividends in a va¬ 
cuum. Story after story, play after play, and finally a 
long novel of the war poured from his pen, but the 
emptier the content became, the more speedily the shell 
of style crumbled. Not writing about people in any deep,, 
true sense, it evidently became more and more difficult 
for Shaw to simulate the speech, the hopes, the fears of 
real people. This is an enormous and sad shame, foi- 
Shaw’s talent is great and he has that kind of percep¬ 
tive sensitivity Albert Maltz spoke of. Unfortunately,, 
that is not enough, and unless Shaw comes to grips with 
the world he lives in, he will most certainly travel the 
same road to feeble sterility that Steinbeck is treading. 

This matter of the unity of style and content is, as 
I said, one of the most difficult aspects of realism to 
grasp. Here too there is a great danger of vulgariza¬ 
tion, for it is simply not true that content will automati¬ 
cally provide style and form. A man like Irwin Shaw is 
a talented virtuoso of language, but technical skill is not. 
art and technical skill cannot create good writing. How¬ 
ever, it is just as true that good writing cannot exist 
without some degree of technical skill, and it is also 
true that technique, like understanding, exists on many' 
levels. It is the combination of the highest level of 
both that might be called genius. 

Marxists do not reject form, for if they did, they 
would of necessity have to reject art. It is only the- 
substitution of form for content, the idealization of 
form, the petty, ignorant worship of form, the creation 
of mystical cults of formalism that we reject; and these 
we reject absolutely and unequivocally. We say that 
iorm can have no separate validity from content, any 
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more than a man's skin can live and breathe without the^ 
man inside of it. 

Bourgeois literature, however, has always venerated 
the singular existence of form, and bourgeois literature 
has always, from its very beginnings, moved in the di¬ 
rection of the separation of form.from content. Were 
this not so, there would not have been, for more than 
two centuries now, periodic regressions of bourgeois li¬ 
terature, regressions that were fought and overcome by 
conscious wTiters who moved out of the status quo and 
came to grips with the new reality of their times. The 
whole notion and tradition of the academy in bourgeois 
literature, and in art as well, is an indication of the con¬ 
stant urge toward formalism always aided and abetted 
by the ruling class — and the fact that so man}" anti¬ 
academic revolts ended in a new formalism does not ne¬ 
gate this truth. The ''realistic school’' of today began, 
in the ’twenties, as a revolt against formalism; the fact 
that it is today so largely formalistic is merely an indica¬ 
tion of how great the pressures of reaction are. However, 
one must admit that never before in the history of 
English and American literature have the symptoms of 
decay been so striking as in the past ten years. 

It would be a childish oversimplification to imagine 
that a cultural cabinet of leading reactionaries meet and 
decide upon trends of formalism — or to imagine that 
any significant number of reactionaries even understand 
the problem of formalism. They need not have that under¬ 
standing at all to welcome formalism and to punish and 
hate realism; for life provides sufficient force and suf¬ 
ficient understanding. Once the bourgeoisie came into 
power, formalism ceased to be a threat to them. But 
because their very act of taking power led to the crea¬ 
tion of a working class which will surely do away with 
them, realism always contained a threat; and as the 
forces of socialism grow, the threat of realism becomes 
more acute, more necessary of interdiction. Formalism 
acts as an opiate, whether in the "new poetry,” in the 
new best sellers, or in the new abominations that Holly¬ 
wood releases as films. Formalism, because it consis¬ 
tently turns away from life, reduces the power of the 
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people to resist, tends to confuse them, and in destroy¬ 
ing art, destroys one of the major instruments of the peo¬ 
ple in the effort to ascertain the nature of the truth. 
This is the answer to Robert Hillyer's wonder about the 
stagnant pool of art that breathes out vapors of fascism. 

Formalism is not merely a matter of literary activity, 
for if that were the case, the artist and the citizen would 
exist in two sej)arate compartments, and the whole ques¬ 
tion of realism would become utterly incongruous. It 
is impossible to imagine Thoreau the writer, apart from 
Thoreau the citizen, for the one was the synthesis of the 
other; and the same may be said of Bryant, Emerson, 
Whitman, London, the young Sinclair, Frank Norri.s, 
Vachel Lindsay, and a host of others. It is precisely 
the nature of formalism that it tends, most certainly, to 
separate the artist from the citizen; and just as certainlv 
the moral or physical surrender of the citizen is follow¬ 
ed by perhaps a slower but nevertheless inevitable death 
of the other. 

• One can think back with pride and joy to the Er- 
iskine Caldwell of the Thirties. God's Little Acre, an 
extraordinary book in part for all its shortcomings, pas¬ 
sionately involved Cladwell in the struggles of the work¬ 
ing class; and it was impossible for the man who could 
write that book to remain aloof from the progressive 
movement; there was a unity of artist and citizen, both 
at grips with reality, and the result was a fine blend¬ 
ing of form and content. Around the same time, Cald¬ 
well wrote one of the most moving short stories in our 
literature, Candynian Beechum. This is the story of a 
Negro worker, paid off at the end of the week, and com* 
ing into a southern town for a round of pleasure with his 
girl and a drink or two. How well Caldwell describes 
the healthy vigour of this man, his joy in the act of liv¬ 
ing. He comes into town, buys a drink, and then, un¬ 
provoked, the town marshal shoots him down. As Candy- 
man Beechum lies on the floor dying this horrible and 
useless death, the ebbing life force within him distills from 
that final dissolution a certainty of ultimate victory a 
unity with the rising strength of his people, hope where 
seemingly no hope is possible. This is conscious and 
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brilliant use of realism, for here, without preachment or 
dogma, in so few lines, is the essence of Negro oppres¬ 
sion and Negro liberation. It was around this content 
that Caldwell, always a writer of great talent, reached the 
highest levels of style and form. Today, even the bour¬ 
geois critics, never very hard to please, are inclined to 
compare both his form and his style to pulp writing. 
It is not that Caldwell lost his power to write; he lost his 
touch with reality; and it is with the new reality of to¬ 
day that he must come to grips if he is to create literature 
of worth and stature, instead of beating upon an empty 
drum. 

One of the major differences between realism anct 
the superficial realistic method is that the first is the re¬ 
sult of struggle and the second is a retreat from struggle. 
Even in the best of times, the truth does not hang like 
a ripe fruit, waiting for anyone to pick it. Truth must 
be fought for and always will have to be fought for, re¬ 
gardless of the nature of the particular society in which 
it may exist; it is only the form of the struggle that will 
change. Toda.y, a writer must literally grapple with 
reality, for the sort of bourgeois realism that was pos¬ 
sible not too long ago is becoming more and more limited 
today. A new literary force is at large in the world of 
today, socialist realism — and it is already apparent thai 
the result of this will be a new literature, compounded 
out of a new world outlook and judged by new standards. 

Socialist realism is in a state of beginning, and like 
all things in the process of being born, only a small 
sprout of the new plant is visible. Yet it is well worth 
examining, for contained in this seed is the mighty tre^ 
of tomorrow. 
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Eleven 


AS EACH NEW HISTORICAL era appears, the 
limits of realism are extended; not only does life itself 
become richer and broader, but literature deepens and 
extends itself in every fashion. But in every case of the 
past, this deepening and broadening process was con¬ 
tained by the various limitations of the specific society. 
In a very literal sense, the economic chains which 
bound men in the past—and which bind so many of them 
today—also bound their literary products. 

A few very simple examples will make this clear. 
Not until man's search for food had progressed to a 
point where there was some surplus, where classes could 
be formed, where a few could afford leisure at the ex¬ 
pense of the labor of others—not until this point was the 
creation of an alphabet possible, and prior to this there 
could be no recorded literature. So we see that the very 
birth of literary forms arose from economic and political 
development, A comparatively high form of society had 
to be achieved before the theatre could come into being, 
since here was a literary form far more complex and far 
more dependent on complicated social structure than it.s 
simple bardic precursors. The novel, however, had to 
wait for capitalism, for no other form of production could 
supply the many and varied elements needed—the print¬ 
ing press to produce it in quantity, the literate thou¬ 
sands to consume it, and the whole new notion of man 
free, independent, and master of the universe, to act as 
its protagonist. 

Thus the artist never existed apart from the limita¬ 
tions of his society. All the genius of a Homer could not 
have resulted in a play, for he lived at a time when the 
theatre was not yet possible; but more importantly, his 
own thinking, his own world outlook, his whole means 
•Df ascertaining the nature of reality, was just as rigidly 
limited by his times. He could soar—but he could soar 
only so far and no farther. 

In this same sense, we have the key difference bet¬ 
ween bourgeois and socialist realism; the one is fairly 
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rigidly limited; the other is potentially unlimited. And 
•again, it must be repeated that this is not a matter of 
party or political affiliation, but of outlook and perception 
in the broadest sense. 

In An American Tragedy, Theodore Dreiser under¬ 
took an investigation of petty-bourgeois life and morality 
in America of the 'twenties. Writing with the exhaus¬ 
tive patience which has always marked his work, with 
the meticulous eye for detail that almost no other Ame¬ 
rican writer matched, with his deep and abiding love 
for people and sympathy for their weaknesses — armed 
with all of these qualities, Dreiser was nevertheless un- 
able to escax)e the chains of his essentially idealistic out¬ 
look. He could i^ortray the middle class; he could dis- 
“sect it; he could uncover all the i^etty and mean layers 
of avariciousness that hid the souls of the people he was 
concerned with; he could trace the surface causation of 
their lives: but he was unable to depict them historical¬ 
ly; he w^as unable to establish them in a class sense; he 
was unable to connect the wider truth of the future and 
the past with his immediate reality — and thereby his 
product was limited. 

This does not detract from his stature, but rather 
serves to increase it; for, in class society all great artists 
may be likened to Prometheus; chained, they struggle 
mightily, hurling their genius against the philistine bonds 
that limit it. Again and again, like the freedom-hungry 
slaves who followed Spartacus, they have burst out of 
the narrow boundaries of their own times — only to dis¬ 
cover that the future they sought had not yet defined 
itself. 

But today, that future exists, and the beginnings of 
socialist realism may be seen. Like all beginnings, 
they are few and less than perfectly formed. The old 
vehicles are ill suited to carry this load, yet for the time 
being old vehicles must be used, since perforce there 
are no others. 

Today, the writer who practices socialist realism sees 
the world in its whole process of change. Not only is 
ihan a product of class society, but man is also a pro¬ 
duct, of socialist society. The past, the present, and the 
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future exist not only in one world but very often m one 
nation. An interrelation of time and space binds all 
of life into an acting and reacting whole. From this, 
there are no exemptions, and for this there are no me¬ 
chanical definitions. Proletarian literature does not, 
as was vulgarly proposed by certain narrow sectarians in 
the ’thirties, seek for its subject matter only in the pro¬ 
letariat; rather does the proletarian world outlook claim 
the whole of the world and all of experience as its literary 
material. 

As its material, but not as its chains; for the socialist 
realist uses new standards, and creates these standards 
out of a new ethic. What is good is that which moves 
man toward a better life, which eases the suffering of 
man and proposes an end of suffering, which does away 
with fear, with insecurity, with cruelty, with mass mur¬ 
der, with hunger, with disease, with exploitation. But 
the wish to remove these things — out of which the new^ 
ethic arises — is not an idealistic, humanistic wish, but 
a practical blueprint for action. The ennoblng of man¬ 
kind is not in another w^oiid, but in this one. 

By these things, all of existence is re-examined. All 
of past history must be reappraised and re-examined. 
The age-old cult which made heroes out of butchers, 
saints out of fools, idols out of pimps, and philosophers 
out of craven class lackeys must be punctured again 
and again until it is wholly shattered. The chauvinism 
with w^hich our whole culture is ridden must be exposed 
for what it is — an ideological tool for exploitation of 
man by man. 

New standards must be raised on the basis of a new 
humanism, the humanism of mankind. In the ringing 
words of Maxim Gorky: 

“The humanism of the revolutionary proletariat is 
straightforward. It does not pronounce grandiloquent 
and sweet phrases of love for mankind. Its aim is to 
free the proletariat of the whole world from the shame¬ 
ful, bloody, insane yoke of capitalism, to teach men not 
to consider themselves as commodities which are bought 
and sold, to serve as the raw material for the manufactuj?e 
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of gold and the luxuries of philistines. Capitalism vio¬ 
lates the world as a senile old man violates a young, 
healthy woman whom he is impotent to impregnate with 
anything besides the disease of senility. The task of 
proletarian humanism does not demand lyrical declara¬ 
tions of love; it demands from each worker a conscious¬ 
ness of his historic mission, of his right to power... .an 
imdying hate of philistinism... .of parasites, of the fa¬ 
scists and executioners, of the traitors to the working 
class; hatred for all that causes suffering and all who 
live by the sufferings of hundreds of millions of 
people.”" 

Here is a yardstick for the new standards which 
must be adopted by writers who would practice realism 
in terms of the world of today. 


Twelve 


IT WOULD seem almost absurd to deny the class 
basis of literature; yet that is precisely the position tak¬ 
en by the. great majority of American critics today. And 
this, of course, is quite understandable, when one remem¬ 
bers that a major propaganda line of American reaction 
these days is to deny the class basis of society general¬ 
ly, and the existence of an American working class speci¬ 
fically. In their hopscotch world, our critics have never 
shown an aptitude for independent thought, and it would 
be very remarkable if they were to do so here. 

But whether the body of critical thought in Ame¬ 
rica admits it or not, American literature is class litera¬ 
ture. In all the history of American literature, I know 
of only two writers of any stature who emerged from the 
working class, and even these two cases were near¬ 
miracles of effort and ambition. By and large, the average 
American writer comes from the middle or lower middle 
classes; he is conditioned by a body of class culture, and 
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due to the very economics of his craft, he finds himself 
creating for that area of society whence he came. Keep¬ 
ing in mind the few exceptions who consciously join the 
working class, these facts are so obvious that it seems 
rather childish to repeat them; but obvious or not, these 
same facts are denied almost in toto. And by virtue 
of their denial, the whole matter of realism is clouded 
and confused. 

To make this plain, let me quote from Professor J. D. 
Bernal, writing in The Modern Quarterly, a British pub¬ 
lication. “Jt is a commonplace,'' writes Professor Ber¬ 
nal, “to say that science is intrinsically politically-neu- 
tral, that facts are facts whoever discovers them and for 
whatever reason, but the history of science shows us 
that this is only true in the detailed tactics of science. 
The interrelations between the facts, the significance of 
the facts and their possible utilization for controlling na¬ 
ture depend on the theories of science. These in turn 
draw on philosophical and religious traditions of an ear¬ 
lier age, unconsciously modified to suit prevailing eco¬ 
nomic and political conditions. The very scientific 
workers themselves are either drawn from the ruling 
classes or are assimilated into them by education. Even 
today in England only a minute fraction of prominent 
research workers come from working class families, 
while on the Continent and in pre-revolutionary Russia 
there was what was effectively a closed class of intelli¬ 
gentsia with a science and a culture, admirable in itself, 
but divorced entirely from the life of the people round 
them."" 

This is no less true for literature than for science, 
and if conditions in America are more flexible than in 
England, nevertheless, the broad conclusions drawn by 
Professor Bernal remain valid. Thus, the path to reality 
is by no means open and inviting, a well-marked and 
neon-lit highway; rather is it a new frontier for the mind 
— a frontier as thrilling and as abounding in wonders 
as any the world knew before; but at the same time, a 
frontier into which the writer must fight his way, with 
courage and with deep conviction. 
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Thirteen 


A GOOD EXAMPLE of this courage and this abiding 
conviction is a young Welsh writer, Gwyn Thomas by 
name. Armed with great talent and a lyric intensity 
of language, he set for himself the problem of using 
these qualities in terms of a mature dialectical-materialist 
world outlook. In his first two books, The Dark Philo¬ 
sophers and Venus and the Voters, he dealt with the lives 
of the Welsh coal miners during the 'thirties. Writing 
experimentally and searchingly of the working class, he 
managed to break loose from most of the iron-like taboos 
with which bourgeois culture encased this subject, and 
in his third book. Leaves in the Wind^'^ he created one 
of the best achievements in socialist realism that we 
know in modern Western literature. While Leaves in 
the Wind is a book with many structural weaknesses and 
a number of shortcomings, it is nevertheless so great an 
advance in terms of realism, in terms of understanding 
and historical perspective, that its positive qualities far 
outweigh its faults. Its inner truth is like a ringing and 
lovely song. 

Leaves in the Wind is a story of the first spontane¬ 
ous struggles of the Welsh iron moulders in the 1830's. 
The tale is told in the first person by one, Alan Leigh, 
a harpist and a wanderer, who comes to the town of 
Moonlea to find his friend, John Simon Adams, to uproot 
him and take him wandering again. But to his bewilder¬ 
ment and annoyance, Alan Leigh finds that his friend's 
roots have sunk too deeply; there is a new thing in Wales, 
a working class that hardly knows itself or why it is, but 
has. already claimed John Simon Adams as part of it 
and one of its leaders. Day by day, the harpist pro¬ 
mises himself that now he will go awandering again, and 
yet day by day, he finds himself clinging to the dirty, un¬ 
inspiring and seemingly senseless life of Moonlea. Un¬ 
willingly and unwittingly, he is drawn into the class 
struggle of the town, and when all of the valleys flare 
into a crescendo of violent revolt, he, Alan Leigh, finds 
himself caught in the current and borne along. When 





his friend, John Simon Adams, is murdered by the iron 
masters, a bit of his mantle of struggle falls on the shoul¬ 
ders of the harpist — and from there on, he will sing: 
new songs and live new lives. 

This is the barest outline of the rich and lyrical tale- 
Gwyn Thomas tells; but more important than the plot of 
the story is the profound and searching approach of the 
author. Here, as his material, are the beginnings of 
something that will some day remake the world into a 
garden; but the beginning is conscious of the end in only 
the deepest historical sense — only in those terms of 
continuity which relate the seed to the tree; yet as sure¬ 
ly as the seed is the tree, so are the first stirrings of the 
working class the final affirmation of socialism. Just 
as no man ever died or suffered uselessly in the strug¬ 
gle for freedom, so must the defeat of these workers con¬ 
tain within itself the affirmation of victory. This is the 
problem with which the author confronts himself, and 
this problem he handles with unique skill and intel¬ 
ligence. 

But what particularly distinguishes the work of 
Gwyn Thomas is his conscious realization of the problem 
of realism in relation to the particular tale he tells. Re¬ 
latively full consciousness was no attribute of his cha¬ 
racters at the time they lived and worked and fought, nor 
can he take for granted any special degree of historical 
consciousness on the part of his readers. Only he him¬ 
self, as the creator, has a whole consciousness — and 
even here the phrase “whole consciousness” cannot be 
taken literally but only relatively. A part of the future 
— the interminable future that stretches before mankind 
like an endless ladder to the outermost stars — which 
was unknown to the Welsh moulders of the 1830's is 
known to Thomas; therefore, if he were to tell his tale 
only from their limited, earthbound point of view, he 
would hardly be dealing with reality. If reality is ob¬ 
jective — as materialists believe — it transcends any sin¬ 
gular subjectivity, and it cannot be approached, in lite¬ 
rary terms, through a process of narrow subjectivity. 

In other words, Thomas had to add his ovm con¬ 
sciousness to the consciousness of the Welsh workers ha 
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ivrote of. It is one thing to do this in an academic histo¬ 
rical presentation—^although it is sufficiently rare in the 
field of historiography—and it is quite another matter 
to do it well and artistically in literary terms. For the 
super-truth—^for want of a better term—of creative 
writing demands that the consciousness of the author 
seek out and find its true equivalent within his literary 
protagonist. In other words, if the Welsh workers of 
1830 were actually the seed of the mighty working class 
movement that is establishing socialism in our own time, 
then the potential for a conscious realization of their 
destiny lay within them. And this very potential be¬ 
comes the deepest essence of the truth—in the very same 
way that the essential and primary truth of Spartacus 
and the slaves he led lay not in his own pitiful revolt 
against the inevitable, but in the cords which bound him 
even then to the eventual liberation of all mankind.* 

This poses an enormous artistic problem. A new 
level for art is created, a challenge so great as to be al¬ 
most unconquerable by the first trail blazers. Consider 
this dialogue from Leaves in the Wind. The revolt is 
put down, crushed, bloodied out to a degree which leaves 
almost no area for hope. Two leaders of the workers 
talk. The harpist—he who tells the tale—says: 

‘'No men should ever have so little chance as these. 
They bit at something that was unripe, bitter. They 
should have waited. They were in too much of a hurry. 
Has death some special call that lures these lads its way? 
They should have waited. They had too little cunning. 
Cunning is a slimy thing; it would have rusted some of 
the fetters they’ve smashed their lives on.” 

And his comrade answers: 

“We state the facts, now softly, now loudly. The 
next time it will be softly for our best voices have ceased 
to speak. The silence and the softness will ripen. The 
lost blood will be made again. The chorus will shuffle 


•since I have sought to use this method in my own work, it should 
I5e noted that the whole truth of Gideon Jackson in Freedom Road 
cannot be seen if the author develops him only in terms of his own 
tragic death; for this reason. I attempted to make implicit in his own 
struggle the final—and still to come—liberation of his people. 
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out of its filthy aching corners and return. The world 
is full of voices, practising for the great anthem but 
hardly ever heard. WeVe been privileged. WeVe had 
our ears full of singing. Silence will never be absolute for 
us again.*’ 

Now, it is quite obvious that the above dialogue is 
far far from phonographic. It is not only unlikely, but 
quite impossible that two leaders among the Welsh iron 
workers of the early nineteenth century could have 
spoken those words. I refer not only to the strange dis¬ 
tillation of the haunting Celtic rhythms, but to the ele¬ 
ment of prognosticative consciousness that is present. 
Yet there is a deeper truth here than any Thomas 
could have revealed in a pedestrian attempt to reproduce 
the natural content of their speech. This way, their 
speech reveals them in a whole sense, inwardly and out¬ 
wardly, linking past, present, and future into a solid 
stream of life upon which they move. Not only are their 
thoughts leavened into their words, but that destiny 
which they express in deeds finds a reflection in their 
language. And here the poet and the novelist merge to 
ascertain reality. 

In terms of a process, this is not a new thing. Who 
knew better than Shakespeare that the truth transcends 
the obvious and literal? No people ever spoke or could 
have spoken—or lived or could have lived—precisely as 
do the characters in Shakespeare’s plays; yet they 
emerge in clearer terms, in more specific humanity, in 
fuller truth than any characters of the literalists of today. 
And for the very reason that the literal is not only very 
often untrue, but very often not literal. The very factor 
of the artist—in his existence and his necessity to civili¬ 
zation—denies the truth of the literal. 

There is, however, no one avenue to the truth. For 
Thomas, there is the substance and legend of his native 
land; here in America young writers will use different 
material differently. The deeper truth of conteilt cannot 
be approached mechanically—any more than it can be 
approached mystically. The path is through understand¬ 
ing of the material involved, and the imposition of fake 
poetic rhythms would simply indicate another approach 
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toward formalism. In a very fine book published recent^ 
ly, Alexander Saxton, one of the most talented of our 
young American novelists, makes this point very well 
indeed, and spins his cloth out of the yarn most native 
to him and to his readers. Here too is the conscious use 
of socialist realism, but the tradition is Mark Twain and 
Theodore Dreiser and the everyday patterns of Ameri¬ 
can speech, rather than the folklore and folk mores of 
Wales. 

Saxton writes a tale of railroad workers in Chicago, 
The Great Midland^'; his time span is from 1912 to 1941; 
and his area of investigation is the Chicago yards of one 
of the great western railroads. Three families are his 
subject matter, all of them from the working class, and 
from two of them come Dave Spaas and Stephanie 
Koviak, his protagonists. The Spaas are Dutch; the 
Koviaks, Polish; and the third family, the McAdams, 
Negro, in each of the three families, two generations 
are depicted—in the fullest terms of growth, develop¬ 
ment, and decay. Against this background, in all of its 
complexity, the author writes the adventures of Dave 
Spaas, railroad worker, onetime seaman, veteran of the 
Lincoln Battalion, and rank-and-file communist organi¬ 
zer during the three years before Pearl Harbour. 

But the finely woven tapestry of the three families 
which forms the first part of the book becomes all of a 
piece with those three years during which Dave Spaas 
is engaged in his struggle for working class solidarity in 
railroad. What emerges is a rich and broad canvas’ of 
Chicago railroad workers in the latter half of the Thirties. 

The very complexity of plot, character, and setting 
prevents any simple recapitulation of the story—and 
here too is the tale's great fault; for Saxton, struggling 
with endless new and exciting problems of content, 
allows the form to deteriorate. For all of that, he has to 
his credit the creation—for the first time in our litera¬ 
ture—of a fully mature and believable Communist hero. 
While the creation of the Communist hero is a central 
problem of modern literature, anyone who has attempt¬ 
ed this will understand the problems that beset any 
writer in America in our times who attempts to delineate 
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the Communist in terms of the novel. Since the first 
proletarian novels began to appear in the 'twenties, the 
■creative writer on the side of progress met his most 
difficult obstacle in the character of the Communist, that 
strange combination of the ordinary and the singular, the 
fallible and the indomitable. Though many attempts 
were made through the 'thirties, there is no instance of 
recognizable success. From the megalomania of a Jake 
Home to the transparent fakery of Steinbeck's In Dubu 
ous Battle, where is the example of mature depiction? 

Nor are the reasons for this too difficult to under¬ 
stand. In all literary statements of character there is 
reliance upon the subjective recognition of the reader; a 
line is drawn, and out of his own experience, the reader 
fills in the colour; but there are no true colours in the 
public treatment of the Communist in America today— 
and this leads and has led to grotesques of overstate¬ 
ment and overemphasis. Also, the Communist move¬ 
ment in America had to fulfill, at least in part, its own 
struggle for maturity, for dignity, and for integration 
before those ingredients could be reflected in literary 
terms. Not only the writer and the reader, but the hero 
himself had to reach and maintain new levels. In addi¬ 
tion, consider the fact of the Communist as the first 
wholly conscious architect of the future. There are no 
manuals of literary practice; a writer like Saxton has 
perforce to create his own. 

Thereby, this tribute must be paid. Saxton has done 
what has not been done nearly so well ever before in our 
literature. Consciously and forthrightly, he took as his 
dramatic crux that overwhelming contradiction of mod¬ 
ern life—the contradiction of socialism and capitalism. 
Choice of material is central to an approach to realism, 
and is certainly the prime gesture in the whole creative 
act. If a whole generation of writers should choose, un¬ 
der the twin pressures of fear and force, to indulge the 
safe evasion that communism is a dirty word and that 
communists do not exist, except as pictured by the cor¬ 
rupt American press, they are inviting the sterility which 
must inevitably follow. 
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Fourteen 

THE WRITER who purports to make art today 
must uncover the truth in every area of investigation; 
and in every area of investigation, he must relate the 
instant moment to the historical whole. And he must 
not only exhibit the truth, but demolish the untruth. 
And when one considers how much of the accepted 
fabric of our environment is woven from falsehood, one 
realizes the extent of this problem. 

I do not say that he must succeed in all of these 
areas; but he must attempt. Precisely because he exists 
at the moment— in a historical sense—^when class so¬ 
ciety is giving way to classless society, he faces one of 
the most difficult tasks set before writers in all the 
literate experience of mankind. The defamation of cul¬ 
ture in which fascism indulges had no quantitative com¬ 
parison in the past; and that tendency of capitalism to 
freeze into formalism—^which I discussed before—^be¬ 
comes overwhelming during this last period of imperial¬ 
ism. And for precisely that reason, because it is the last 
period, the end, the finish, the moment where there is 
literally no second chance. 

To make this plain, the following, from John Somer¬ 
ville's Soviet Philosophy, is most valuable. Speaking of 
the literal in its vulgar and mechanical sense, he says: 

‘‘Photographic realism or naturalism in the realm of 
art is analogous to what formal logic is in the realm of 
science, or mechanistic materialism is in the field of 
philosophy. It fails to see in things what they are being 
transformed into. It transfixes reality, and in so doing, 
devitalizes and kills it. It accumulates minute details, 
but discerns no pattern, sees no forest, only trees; no 
whole, only fragmentary parts. It is blindly empirical, 
fruitlessly static." ** 

This is very well said, indeed, and if we add to it 
the understanding that naturalism is another side of the 
formalistic coin, we begin to realize the extent of the 
barriers modern reaction places in the path of the artist. 
Thus, writers like Gwyn Thomas and Alexander Saxton, 
have the task not only of seeing the forest, but very 
often of clearing it as well. 
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Fifteen 


SINCE NO MAN, not even Hercules, cleaned any 
considerable stretch of woods with his own two hands— 
the less so when it is such a forest as monopoly capita¬ 
lism erected—the question of socialist realism cannot be 
separated from the existence of socialism. This does not 
mean, mechanically, that socialist realism may be prac¬ 
tised only within the geographical boundaries of the 
Soviet Union; quite to the contrary; but the existence 
of the Soviet Union is the determining factor in that 
qualitative change which makes socialist realism pos¬ 
sible. This, it would seem, is so simple a proposition as 
to need very little complicated substantiation indeed. 
Earlier, I pointed out that the central and basic reality of 
our times is the world transition from class to classless 
society; and the role of the Soviet Union in that transi¬ 
tion is already an immortal and glorious page in the 
history of mankind. Since it is precisely in relation to 
this new and breath-taking reality that the literary 
method of socialist realism arises, its relationship with 
existing socialism need not be argued. 

It is impossible, however, to discuss socialist realism 
without discussing the U.S.S.R., the morality of the 
U.S.S.R. and the literature of the U.S.S.R. Again, it is 
worth returning to Leaves in the Wind to concretize 
some of this and to find a secure path of approach. 

One of the things Gwyn Thomas does so well and so 
vivdly in Leaves in the Wind is to remove the incredible 
mask of morality worn so long by the British ruling class. 
It is one thing to observe the British ruling class in 
historical and economic terms; its literary reflection, 
however, has had a peculiar history and one which is 
of the greatest importance to all English-speaking 
peoples. Thus when Thomas, in his book, illustrates, 
from a rock bottom basis, the crass marriage of the 
British feudal nobility to the British capitalist on the 
simple and direct basis of exploitation, he is not perform¬ 
ing a task quite so obvious as it might seem. He is pro¬ 
jecting a moral premise, taking one of the many necess«- 
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ary steps into a new area of morality, and taking it on 
a clearly materialistic basis. This is not simple hatred 
and resistance to a ruling class; it is not the conscious 
bitterness of the moulders who are his subject matter; it 
is not the democratic antimonarchy of early America; 
it is rather a side of the whole matter of Britain’s role 
in the world today, a role she plays on the same stage as 
the Soviet Union, a role which forces her to shed illusion 
after illusion. Here again is the need for literary analy¬ 
sis as a part of motion, that is, specific motion which 
leads to the creation and existence of a socialist sector 
of the world. Thus exposure of brutality, resistance to 
exploitation—in 1830—bears a consciousness of the seed 
which matured as the U.S.S.R. This is neither mystical 
nor half so complicated as it sounds; this is simply the 
creative application of the artist, in his mature aware¬ 
ness of reality to the literary problem at hand. In a 
broader sense, it repeats the problem and the solution 
posed earlier, with a new moral factor added. 

Anyone who is aware of the importance of standards 
in literature and the relationship of standards—even in 
art—to ethics, will understand the profound problems 
of morality which face the creative writer today. I 
touched on this earlier and indicated some of the role 
morality plays, as a tool in the writer’s creative reflec¬ 
tion of the objective reality. As a matter of fact, mora¬ 
lity is the salt which seasons creative writing, and the 
moral judgment is so deeply woven into the whole 
goods of literature that we often tend to ignore it en¬ 
tirely. Yet without moral judgment, there could be no 
such thing as literature as we know it; whether he is 
aware of it or not, moral judgment—or the application 
of ethical measures—is the mortar with which the crea¬ 
tive writer cements his selections from the vast pano¬ 
rama of reality. In other words, the stature of his art, 
the importance of his art, the worth of his art will de¬ 
pend to a very large degree on the nature of the mora¬ 
lity he accepts. Let me emphasize, once again, that this 
ethical measure is not subjective but rather a reflection 
of. the objective reality, that is, a translation of objective* 
reality into the d 3 mamic social relations of human beings. 
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Here again, the existence of the U.S.S.R. becomes 
so understandably necessary to socialist realism; for the 
morality of that realism finds its life base in the practi¬ 
cal morality of socialism. 

I spoke before of the peculiar literary reflection of 
the British ruling class. It is worth looking into this in 
moral terms, for bourgeois realism was ever chained and 
hampered by this morality, whereas socialist realism 
breaks free and clear with a mighty vengeance. Not 
even in America of the late nineteenth century could 
literature break free of the incredible domination of the 
British 7mjth and all it entailed, and today those Ameri¬ 
can writers in the grip of formal naturalism fall more 
and more deeply under the influence of the British myth. 

My emphasis on the imperialist role of Great Britain 
must not be taken as an anti-British position in terms 
of the British people, who today are suffering the full 
price of their lavenderscented, sanguinary ruling class. 
Nor should it indicate to anyone that today American 
imperialism is either the tool or the junior partner of 
British imperialism. Quite the reverse. Britain’s fraudu¬ 
lent “socialism” simply covers her current role as a tool 
and tout of the Wall Street gang, who have at their 
command wealth, empire, and means of exploitation 
Britain never dreamed of. Dollar imperialism is as soak¬ 
ed in blood and tears as ever the fancy-dress antics of the 
Kipling era. I am merely using the important literary 
myth of English literature to show the full force of a 
corrupt and false ideology; and even today, Britain con¬ 
tinues—in a more limited fashion—her leading role in the 
perpetuation of that literary myth. 

In its fullest sense, the myth of the British ruling 
class expressed itself as righteousness, it labelled itself 
and its actions with the judgment of good. Of course, 
this is a process in which every ruling class indulges, but 
never was it done so successfully over so long a period 
of time as with the British, and never did it give rise ta 
such a body of implemented legend as that myth of God- 
given superiority with which the Anglo-Saxon clothes 
himself. And never has it more fully expressed itself In 
-literary terms. 
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Since we deal here with moral judgment, with the- 
Anglo-Saxon ‘‘gentleman,” a moral prototype, we must 
investigate in terms of morality. The starting point of 
such an investigation must, quite naturally, inquire as 
to the nature of a ruling class, and further inquire as to 
whether the very existence of such a social form is not 
a violation of even bourgeois morality. In terms of 
socialist morality, existence of class in a ruling or ex¬ 
ploiting sense is immoral and evil. The superficial class 
form of wealth, ease, culture, grace, manners, education, 
courtliness—^all of these are squeezed from native work¬ 
ers or colonial semislaves. The cricket field, the country 
home—and their American equivalents, of course—swim 
in seas of blood or stand on islands of tortured flesh and 
bones. They are watered by uncountable tears, and their 
fine greenery is manured by broken hearts, hopes, and 
dreams. The English ruling class, as W. E. B. DuBois 
points out, came into economic supremacy through one- 
of the crudest and most inhuman adventures of modern 
times, the African slave trade, a saga of such filthy and 
incredible bestiality as has no equal—unless it be in the 
modern world of fascism. This was followed by a mass 
slaughter of colonial people such as the world never 
saw, the shooting down of spear-carrying Zulus, the 
slaughter of almost unarmed Sudanese, the mass murder 
of countless Indians, the opium corruption of millions of 
Chinese, the enslavement of the Solomon Islanders, the 
wiping out of the Bushmen, the pressing of half of 
Africa into indescribable peonage, the putting down of 
the Sepoy mutiny—^a struggle of the Indian people for 
liberation—in such terms of barbarism as were not 
known on the earth before, the making of famine in 
Bengal with its toll of tens of millions of lives, the 
slaughter of the Burmese, the massacre of the Ashanti, 
the war with the Boers—^and one could go on and on, 
almost without end. 

This is not to say that the British ruling class pos¬ 
sessed a corner on vileness or corruption, or that there 
are qualities in the Anglo-Saxon which make him more 
capable than other peoples of great cruelty; rather are 
these the results of being the foremost ruling class in the 
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colonial market. The British got there first with the 
most, but other European nations ran them close 
seconds, and America squeezed its own wealth out of an 
incredible massacre of native Indian tribesmen and a 
nineteenth century slave system, incorporated into its 
own national economy. We have no masters at exploita¬ 
tion, colonial or otherwise; but it fell to the British rul¬ 
ing class to elevate its own world blood bath into a 
morality of “good” and “superior” and “chivalrous.” 
We learned; we followed; we imitated; and today, even 
in terms of our own morality, we have bettered the ori¬ 
ginal Anglo-Saxon rationale. 

Our circumstances were different; our morality, 
even as our colonial exploitation, progressed differently 
—yet today we swallow the British myth hook, line, and 
sinker. 

The world slaughter that the British Empire launch¬ 
ed had, as I said, a literary reflection of profound conse- 
'quence. At the turn of the century, our most indigenous 
writer, Mark Twain, published an essay in the North 
American Review. Addressing himself To the Person 
Sitting in Darkness, he wrote: 

“The Blessings-of-Cii)^ilization Trust, wisely and cau¬ 
tiously administered, is a Daisy. There is more money 
in it, more territory, more sovereignty and other emolu¬ 
ment, than there is in any other game that is played.”* 

At the very same time, Rudyard Kipling—who can 
be described only as a moral neuter—^was able to write, 
in the name of the empire—^and how they loved it!—^the 
following animal-like gibberish: 

So we loosed a bloomin' volley. 

An* we made the beggars cut, 

An* when our pooch was emptied out, 

We used the bloomin' butt. 

Ho! My! 

Don't you ever come anigh, 

When Tommy is a playin' with the baynit 
an' the butt.^ 

This senseless, stupid tribute to slaughter, the senti¬ 
ment of a gauleiter couched in the “cheerful” drivel of an 
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English poet, is singular neither to Kipling nor to his 
contemporaries. At a time when Mark Twain was able— 
for all of his tragic separateness from the struggles of the 
American working class—to see so clearly through the 
shoddy and stinking tapestry of ‘'glory'' British and 
American imperialism were weaving, an entire litera¬ 
ture was arising out of the British empire, which invert¬ 
ed morality and laid the literary-ideological groundwork 
for the Anglo-Saxon neofascism of today. It was in the 
nature of the uneven development of capitalism that the 
path of America should be so different; today, however, 
as we will see, the two paths converge. The bourgeois 
realism of Mark Twain dies even as the economy that 
fostered it does. Only socialist morality reflects the 
truth. 

To go on with Kipling, it is quite incredible that his 
endless stream of idiotic drivel called forth so little pro¬ 
test in his time—yet it is understandable if we see how 
wholly the British ruling class had entrenched itself and 
its myths in English-language literature. In all of Kip¬ 
ling, I can recall only one line of semiguilt or of ethical 
consciousness, when he says of the Sudanese: 

We sloshed you with Martinis, 

An* it wasn*t *ardly jairT 

He refers to the latest repeating rifle of the time, not 
the cocktail, and he doesn’t think it was fair. God save 
us! And his religion, naturally enough, had all the glory 
of his own special pigsty. In his banal and vulgarly un- 
Christian Recessional,^ he moans: 

For heathen heart that puts its trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard ,.. 

His own “Christian" heart put its trust in Martinis 
and armoured warships, yet in his own barbarism he 
could sneer at “reeking tube and iron shard." 

In his novel, Kim, frequently called his “best" work, 
he anticipates history by perverting love of country and 
love of folk to his own rotten notions of “Greater Bri¬ 
tannia," exalting the role of stool pigeon as the highest 
level to which his hero can rise. 
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As I said, if this were singularly the literary role of 
Kipling it would have far less meaning; but he was mere¬ 
ly the most vocal of a very large crowd indeed. From 
one extreme to the other, we find this same literary re¬ 
flection of a moral perversion. Raffles, the gentleman safe 
cracker, arose about the same time, and rode into enor¬ 
mous popularity. Raffles, with all the brains of a young 
monkey and the moral outlook of a pimp, is exalted as a 
“cricket-playing public-school man,*’ and thereby, his 
wrong becomes right. We are a far cry from the Robin 
Hood of the peasant revolts; Raffles takes from the rich, 
but he despises the poor and will be damned if they col¬ 
lar one cent of his ill-gotten gains. His moral redemp¬ 
tion, not so strangely, comes through his participation in 
the Boer War, where he shared the infamy of young 
Winston Churchill. 

The poetry of Keats and Shelley and Wordsworth 
has by now become the imperialist doggerel of Tennyson, 
which overlaid and drowned out what was true and 
human and good, to be followed by the antihumanism 
of men like Bridges. Instead of the mighty novelists of 
an earlier epoch, men like Thackeray and Dickens, Gals¬ 
worthy, with all his fantastic ruling-class hogwash, be¬ 
comes a “dean.” By the time Somerset Maugham arrives, 
it is so perfectly evident that no one but a born member 
of that class which outdid all others in rationalized cruel¬ 
ty can be subject matter for “high level” writing, that no 
one gives a second thought to the practice; and even 
H. G. Wells, when he writes of a shop clerk or some other 
white-collar hero, condescends to a degree that becomes 
sickening. Even Stevenson, with his amazing and won¬ 
derful talent for creating a world of make-believe such as 
literature never knew before, is almost incapable of 
assigning goodness to a person who is not well bom. 
Evil is as evil is born is now a literary credo, and a host 
of less proficient hacks project this philosophy into ten 
thousand books. From a John Buchan to a Maurice 
Hewlett to a Donn Byrne to a Gilbert K. Chesterton and 
so on, ad nauseam, there flows a river of pious trash, all 
of it exalting the virtue of having been bom into that se¬ 
lect set of British “public school” tramps who sailed to 
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fRvqpegcity «a a fiver ibtood. They; iidio sever OBoe li 
tbdr conquest of the world gave anyone a break, fgftl* 
credo of “cricket” to religious status, and its literary 
fcSecMon, WhfiQber In the sophisticated Orwell or the 
somewhat moronic A. E. W. Mason. tair«»g effect from 
Greenwich Village to Sydney, Australia, to Hollywood, 
Cadifomia. 

Yet only a hundred years had gone by since Shelley 
wrote with such bitter and magnificent rage in his Ode 
to Liberty: , 

Oh, that the free would stamp the impious name 
Of KING into the dust! or write it there. 

So that this blot upon the page of fame 

Were as a serpent’s path, which the light air 
Ereses, and the fiat sands close behind! 

Yet the orade have heard: 

Lift the vietmy-flashing sword. 

And -cut the snaky knots of this foul yordianword. 
Which weak as stubble, yet cm bind 
Into a mass, urefragably firm, 

The axes and the ro^ which awe mankind; 

The sound has poison in it, ’tis the sperm 
Of what makes Ufe foul, cankerous, and abhorred; 
Disdain not thou, at thine appointed term. 

To set thine armed heel on this reluctant worm. 
Oh. that the wise from their bright minds wordd 

kindle 

Such lamps within the dome of this dim world. 
That the pale name of PRIEST might shrink and 

ismndle 

Into the hell from which it first was hunted ... 

Shelley's call went not unheeded, and the wise, from 
bright minds, kindled such lamps as mankind had 
not seen in the past; the beginning of the end arrived 
for the human swine who for so long bled our race dry, 
perverted its goodness, and smashed its dreams; and be¬ 
cause it was just that, the beginning of the end, the cal- 
kag <dass created a literary famasm to reflect their last 
ocanomlc and military -stand. And the cement which 
Inailt literary wall was a moral inversion and perver- 



Moil of even those^ ethics they had once mouthed if'never 
followed. V . . i 

And today, the writer who WQiild shattM and mpy6 
beyond this moral perversion riiiisti of n^c^^sity",' accept 
the new morality of socialism. . , | 
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IN AMERICA^ the form of this moral perversion 
was different, but the content was the same. The British 
are too wise in their craft of exploitation to burn Shelley 
in effigy, but only a short time before this was written, 
through the influence of certain Catholic church forces, 
Mark Twain’s Connecticut Yankee was banned from the 
public school system of New York City. 

The morality of ‘‘blood and birth” would hardly 
take in America, where the knovy’ledge of our country’s 
birth in revolution cigainst imperialistic caste is still 
widespread; however, the same inhuman content, the 
same ethical somersault, was arrived at .by a different 
road. Influenced greatly by the British literary effusion, 
America created its own literary rationalization of in¬ 
famy and evil. We took from the British what suited 
our purpose; we gave it native overtones; we reached the 
same goals. Our ruling class never went in for fake 
gentility; it is hard and tough and powerful and brutal; 
it has an atomic bomb; Britain today it considers a des¬ 
pised and decadent junior partner; it wants none of the 
niceties, only the results. And it asks the same of literal 
lure. 

It asks from literature what the British ask, but 
differently; for while the results must be the samp, the 
process varies. In the British scheme of things, their 
own tower ctassh—to use the hteraiy amalgam—are .1^ 
than human, but gentle and forebearing, and Other facS 



leesvvthaw human but mor^, go^r lesg, as yjoy 
?vfciW/but .wheim&(they debase: p.eopte,\^^^ concept qf^a . 
modest brute, we debase with a concept of an ^p^modest 
brute.. In botocases,. morality is reyersed.: What-^in the 
bourgeois scheme ohethies—is evjt becomes good; good 
becomes badiJ Even, as Kafka , equates man, with roaqh» 
so-does the American, ruling class morality of today equate 
^an with beast, taking away from us alLthat is gopd and 
noble.and generous and wise, and giving us m returpbts 
-hiuch touted'^<5itandard nf :materi,al livingfT-whicb:,exist|5 
imore in advertisingi than in the life of the,working cjass. 
"A new superman is created. , not of -blbod-r-as . was th^ 
jNazi—^but: of!! a 1 hodgepodge philosophy of perverted 
«*'democracy,'r:crowed with, washing; machines %nd auto¬ 
mobiles. imilowing sedulously, the British pattern. gf 
ireversing. mopality; every conceivable undemocratic, abi^ 
.minalion is conlmitted in the name of “democracy.'' Every 
'.one Of the hard-won ’‘rights of man" is taken,away, again 
iin the name o^'jldemocracy.'’^" As one of TrumanSg gene- 
?raLstaff,put it, Wie must preserve pur Constitution eyeh 
?if we have to set sit aside to do so." , 

• Quite naturally, the literary reflection of )this;becpm?s 
•a static sort of brutality. “Progress," in the \yordvS; of a 
Life magazine- editorial, becomes a “Russian, illusion." Yet 
•man. is not constituted to stand still. If he cannot go 
ahead, he goes’baek. If he cannot hope for what is good, 
he must be.made to accept what is evil. If he. is to be 
‘turned wholly into an :enemy of the splendid and free 
world the Soviet Union is creating, then he , ,must be 
■taught to despise Overy American tradition and ethic that 
has a counterpart in the U.S.S.R. He must come to w.or- 
vship the brute, so that he himself may, be brutalized. 

Now, dealing mainly with this question of morality, 
(■suppose we consider two extremely popular literary■ .fig- 
wes in America' today. John Steinbeck; und James 
Mi Gain are rairejy spoken of in the same breath by the 
fancy critics. Steinbeck is beloved as an esthete, in the 
f*'uncansoi6us" i tradition' of Hemingway:" : Gam; is con¬ 
sidered a mote vulgar producer and'*!sometiities:'i$Tchar- 
^acterized ;.a ;bSt of a hack, even' though 'J^anklin 
Adams, ^ for^hisiance,; has compared him favoarablyrUvith 
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Httmingwrajr. fiowvvtr, u^at two go woU togetbai; 
thtir content is poured from the sam» bond md it mectte 
tocddng at. 

Not kmg ago, John Steinbeck pubUehed a book cadtod 
Cmnery Row. It waa properly exalted by the “critiOB’' 
ae an eshellent portrait of the people in that section 
(!%alifomla near Carmel which has become, hi the 
language of die Timei book review section, ’‘St^nbcok 
country." It wm also very widely read. Now this in¬ 
triguing tale dealt with a gang of loafers, or bums, to {mt 
H more straightly. These were mniable lumpens, not 
unemployed but with a moral aversion to labor of any 
kind. They were {Peasant enough until aroused; but 
with their dander up, they were likely to indulge in 
various kinds of brutality. Their sex life—and love 
Iffe—was confined to broUi^, but the rmkder is given 
to understand that whores are the b^t kind of wcmien, 
even as tramps are the highest category of men. These 
particular tramps are elevated by Steinbeck to the level 
of a new aristocracy. They solve all the “low" problmns 
of the working class by spuming work. Th^ have 
“spiritual" qualities which place them on the highest 
level oi the race, and they alone of the human family in 
America have found the road to paradise, via hard liquor 
and fr«^ hunts. In the climax of the bxwk, they have a 
wild orgy at the house of a friendly neightwurhood doc¬ 
tor, in the course of which they smash his precious col¬ 
lection of phonograph records. But after all, what is the 
culture of civilizatimi in comparison with that “higher 
culture” which resides in the childlike souls of these 
tramps? 

At the end of the bo(^, “Doc” reads to the tramps 
and whores love poetry from the Sanscrit, no less. It 
would be the Sansloit, for what livii^ language could 
suit ttiese mystical ears, even in translatlmi? And when 
“Doc" finished this rme dish of poesy, Uie author ob¬ 
serves: 

"Phyllis Mae was oprnily weeing when he stic^iped 
and Dora hmw^ daM>lM at her ^les. Haael was no 
tekem by the sound of the wmrds IMtidie Ited not UatRnsd 
to ilHilr meaning. But a ht^wmMsadnaab had tipped 



«v«r ali of tbem. Everyone was ranembermg a lost lovoy 
Ofveryone a call.” 

God saves us! 

*%!uaint’' was the word the critics used adoringly. 
Of such “quaintness” were the quaint gauleiters of the 
quaint houses of the quaint cities of Hitler’s Germany. 

Cain is less quaint. In his most popular novel, a best 
seller entitled The Postman Always Rings Twice, he tells 
of a love affair which the critics called “the most moving 
of <»xr time.” It certainly moved. The standard “tough 
guy*‘ of our culture drifts into a California roadside 
eating place. It is owned by a Greek who is married to 
a young lady with the mentality of a five-year-old and the 
sexual patterns of an adult cat that has been overexposed 
to catnip. This Greek, her husband, is somewhat older 
than she, less handsome than the “tough guy,” and 
disliked by both of them—even though he is generous 
and amiable to a fault—^because he is, as Cain so neatly 
puts it, “greasy.” Since the girl and the “tough guy” 
love each other, and since they plainly require the res¬ 
taurant to keep body and soul together, they decide to 
murder the Greek. Anyway, he’s hardly human, being 
Greek and not Anglo-Saxon, and his continuing presence 
«n earth interferes with the consummation of their 
"love.” Love, as Cain writes it, consists in action, for the 
most part, of the “tough guy” ripping the clothes off his 
girl instead of undressing her. In between these ripping 
semions, they make various attempts to kill the Greek, 
and finally they succeed. Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Now in both these books, the authors fight for and 
win the sympathy of their readers. Both these authors 
are very competent craftsmen, and their moral position— 
whether or not they choose to deny it—supports the 
moral outlook of their protagonists. 

Steinbeck approves of his tramps; he writes of them 
with love and approval, even as Cain writes of his mur¬ 
derer. So convincing is Cain that (me can easily wnerge 
from reading his book approving every act of the mur¬ 
derer, even though objectively this is as bald and as 
ffithy a i»ece of killiag as literature ever saw. But Uie 



ihbi^P-tiirh^v'ei^v refieett^^ duf worW 

outlook re hate-Russia, is so complete that ''thou shalt 
not kiir' becomes ‘*thou shalt kill/' i; / . 

1 C if you Should doubt^t'hati such intentions of 

these 'writers“Who in their everyday, lives are wholly 
l^w-abiding citizens^see how finely Emerson describ^ 
the process, of which they, are a part. Emerson wrote 
hi his essay, “Art'': . ^ . 

•J • “As far* as the spiritual character of the period over^ 
powers the artist, and finds expression in his work so 
far it will retain a certain grandeur,*and will represent to 
future beholders the Unknown, the Inevitable; the 
Divine. No man can quite exclude this element of Net 
eesslty from his labor. No man can quite emancipate 
himself from his age and country, or produce a model in 
Which the education;, the religion, the politics, usages* 
ahd^arts of his times shall have no share. Though he 
Were never so original, never so willful and fantastic., 
he carinot wipe dut of his work every trace of the 
thoughts ^ amidst which it grew. The very avoidance 
betrays 'the usage he avoids. Above his will, and. out of 
his sight, he is necessitated, by the air he breathes, and 
the ideas dn which he and his contemporaries live and 
toll, to share the manner of his times, without knowing 
What that manner is." / •• 

-There is a fine core of truth in what Emerson writes, 
vet his'dWn life, his own magnificent struggle against 
slavery,' was ordof that one does not mechanically have 
te follow and abet the main patterns of ; one's land at a 
particular moment. - j 

5 ' • When Emerson shared the “manner" of his times, 
he shared its mo^- glorious theme, the struggle for the 
liberation of mankind. He' did not become a sponge^ 
l^dakfrig in' all the hideous Bourbom slave mongering df 
the South. c- ‘ \ ^ 

rr'r But while John Steinbeck reeks; with' sentimental- 
fsm/ the cheap, phoney sentimentalism that is used by 
leiO many writers these days, a so-called “hunianistidV 
mask for the very reverse of humanism, 'Cain is quitt 
tiold and wholly ^detached from any remnants of.senti^ 
meitolity/^^ Cain is‘"far conscious’:of the ^"brute^^ 
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psychology of the times than is Steinbeck, and after a 
fashion he has become the mentor of the great American 
school of brutality^ which has today become the domi¬ 
nant theme in novels—from the point of numbers of 
sales—in the theatre^ the film, and in radio too. He has 
a. host of imitators, some of them almost as skillful as 
he,; some of them unskilled hacks who have acquired 
qnly the “private eye'' line of talk. 

: But Cain has something more than the slick never- 
never-land talk of the “literary" private eye. He has 
a point of view, and like the irrepressible cat, it squirmed 
opt of the bag when he wrote an introduction to his 
novel, The Butterfly, Speaking of the background to the 
(ipok, and of how he had put off writing it, he says: 

“But then I did write a novel, and the earlier idea 
began recurring to me — not the part about labour, for 
reflection had long since convinced me that this theme, 
though- it constantly attracts a certain type of intellec¬ 
tual, is really dead seed for a novelist—but the rocky^ 
wooded countryside itself, together with the clear, cool 
creeks that purl through it, and its gentle, charming in¬ 
habitants, whose little hamlets quite often look as they 
must have looked in the time of Daniel Boone." 

. He is referring to the Kentucky coal-mining country, 
the area where the great struggles of the 'thirties were! 
fought— and this is “dead seed" for a novelist; even as, 
according to Cain, the whole of the working class, with 
its mighty movements, its thunderous clashes, its vision 
of the future and its historic mission of socialism, is also 
‘Adead; seed." His dramatic material is very live seed in¬ 
deed, a tale of incest, which he proudly fortifies with 
the bold assertion that “fathers are in love with their 
daughters." Mr. Cain is not only explicit in his advice 
on choice of .subject matter but he offers literary advice 
in general to aspiring writers. In the same introduc¬ 
tion, he points out the major failing of modern Ameri¬ 
can? literature, too many “he says’- and “she says." 
o,,' :“And so," he, goes on, “if I may make a plea to my 
fellow fiction writers, I should like to say: it is about 
time this convention, this dreary flub-dub that lies 
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tM* talent of sm; raagasMe aeeEetary^ was ilniHUeA 
swecboard assd' forgotten.” 

Now, lest this shouM resembi^ on my part, bealt^ 
a defoicriess eMld, I must point out tiiat revteweiw tales 
Mr. Cain very seriously indeed, tmd thiat tMs iMrodoKS 
Mon his, to quote lus publishenH “leoeived almost as 
much attention from ttie reviewers as the novel' itself.” 
And in reviewing The Butterpy, Jos^h Henry Jackems^ 
writing in the San Francisco Chrtmicte. spoke of Cain 
as “a remarkably able writer.” 

In his own way, Mr. Cain is veiy able indeed, and 
these few critical remarks I have quoted are less inept' 
than they are consciously destructive of culture, even 
as his books are consciously brutal and destructive of the 
dignity of pet^le. Not only for himself, but because he 
m typical of one of the major trends m modem Amerlean 
writing, he is worth spending time on. 

Consider the following dialc^e from a later Cate; 
novel, Pmt All Dishonourr’ This is the stcary of a Confede- 
rate spy in the West, who sells out his. poor caime for the 
tawdrier love of a whore, for whom he becomes a ppw* 
fessional murderer. Here agaiin, Cain travels alt the 
way with his protagonist, exalting murder and the act 
of murder. At the end of the book, after a successful 
train robbery, which has all the aspects of mass murdes, 
the heroine says: 

“Why did you kill him?” 

“I killed three of them.” 

“Yes, but that last one. The one you didn't hawe to 
kdJl. The one that kept saying he didn’t have a gim. The 
mail clerii.” 

"He had seen us. He'd know us.. 

“R(^er, you’re a liar.” 

"If so, why?” 

“You killed him for me.” 

“If I did, I wouldn’t admit it" 

"So we can have one more Mice ttett ixlght to, 

the mine, when we first found out what livto could be 
ffiie.” 

“It’s morning." 
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*'Th€ii^ciise*m€irf! morning.** 

“Take yoiir mouth away.** 

“Kiss me... Kiss me again.** 

It would be very well to smile at the above, as any 
«ane person would, and to consider that anything quite 
so bad can hardly be very harmful, but this is a dominant 
theme^. played very loudly and continuously. Outselling 
all the rest of American fiction put together—if you con¬ 
sider the cheap editions—is the detective story, which is 
comfortably put forth by western civilization, whose 
literary meat it is, as an entertaining puzzle of the civ?- 
hzed. It relaxes tired minds. Herbert Hoover publicly 
liroclaimed his love of the detective story, and ever 
innce it has been held up as the “balm in Gilead” to 
which the best type of executive turned after a hard 
day’s work. But since there are hardly hundreds of 
thousands of executives, even in America, others must 
also partake in large quantities of this particular juicy 
meat. 

Now the detective story is by no means simply a 
puzzle; very often it can only puzzle an idiot; but even 
where it is a puzizle in form, it is a murder story in con¬ 
tent, and a murder story which bases itself on a very 
peculiar psychology indeed. It is true that the hero, 
whether he be Perry Mason, or Father Brown, or Detec¬ 
tive O’Malley, or Philo Vance, or the Continental Op, or 
the very sophisticated Norths, ends up with the murder¬ 
er in his vest pocket; but that is only a bow to the various 
**Legions of Decency.” The true nature of the detective 
story is not revealed by who wins but by what happens 
in the process. ^ 

And the essence of what happens in the process is 
murder. Now even in the America of 1949^ murder is 
not a particularly commonplace affair. Even though 
murders are on the increase, the average citizen almost 
never comes in contact with one; with all of its violence, 
America has developed to the point of a fine art the ex- 
cMsion of any sight or sound of death from the ordinary 
|p3?ocess of living. It is not facet of reality that the detec¬ 
tive story illuminates; almost never is there any connec- 
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tion between the significant and moving drama of tnur- 
der under capitalism—one of the most telling indict¬ 
ments of the system—tod what goes on in a detective 
story. Quite frankly, the detective story, with its host 
of bodies dropping from every nook and cranny, is 
‘"escape fiction.’* ' ^ 

There is nothing wrong with “escape fiction.*' All 
fine fiction should have such deep powers of persuasion 
that it literally lifts the reader out of his environment 
and forces him to become a participant in the drama he 
is witnessing. That is the nature of fiction, and when 
it does less than that, it fails. But “escape** in this sense 
means departure froin any reflection of reality into a 
world that never was but which—in its moral overtones 
—is a pretty fair reflection of the basic morality, or im¬ 
morality if you will, of monopoly capitalism. How else 
could one explain a whole genre of literature built ex¬ 
clusively around rnurder? And not murder or hatred of 
murder in a humanistic sense. Where in a detective 
story have you shed a tear for the human being destroy¬ 
ed? Where have you shared the guilt of the murderer? 
When have you felt the unholy terror that violent death 
^always brings? When have you felt the sense of loss 
that always accompanies the death of one who is loved? 

Here is a whole army of corpses totally unloved. 
They have been emptied of all humanity. They come 
from all walks of life, all ages, all positions, all races, but 
they hold in common the capacity to die without exciting 
any emotion apart from a mild puzzlement in the mind 
of the reader as to the killer. Thereby, for millions of 
Americans, death, which they so rarely encounter in the 
process of living, becomes an intellectual problem and 
no more. Death is cheap and easy and of no particular 
significance. 

“But,** the defender of the genre will protest, “isn't 
this extreme? Death in a detective story is not really 
death; it is merely a device." 

But therein is the point proved; for when death 
becomes merely a device, what, honour or respect for life 
remains? As I said before, on different levels, using 
different vocabularies, the very same moral, content Js 
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tuicdi rb 5 r> extreme^.^of • American : culture—tli^t is, 
American culture as promulgated in the monopoly capi- 
ibali^t press,radio. On the one hand, the dance 
pfc: death, violence brutality, and contempt tor decency 
parades in millions of comic books and murder mysteries; 
«anr5the:other Jiiand, in.the cabalistic world of the Partisan 
esthete, the very same content appears in the 
poems of the fascist Ezra Pound, who receives for his 
e(Sprts a special prize from the Library of Congress. If 
anyope still doubts the connection, they might hold their 
hbses, take a deep breath, and turn to the latest opus by 
one: George Orwell, the current literary darling of those 
eschew comic books for “finer'' forms of literature, 
k,. Orwell is an Englishman, but in him the reflection 
of ithe Anglo-Saxon myth coincides finally with the lit era¬ 
ry; reflection of the monopoly capitalism cult of brute^ 
fc?dce-co0tempt. The two cultures^ gently merged under 
the fine guiding hands of Ernest Bevin and Harry Trii* 
man, meet the petty-bourgeois German-fascist equation 
proposed by Franz Kafka,- man as a cockroach. In his 
previous book, Orwell, not to be accused of plagiarism, 
equated mankind with the inhabitants of a pigsty. Man 
is ra pig—period. In his new opus, entitled Nineteen 
^ghty-Four, Orwell projects forward to a world of the 
ifiiture wherein, once and forever, ethics and morality, are 
disposed of. That world, of course, is Orwell's rather im 
fantile concept of classless society, but the heroes who 
^lispose finally of siich nonsense as morality are the 
enemies of what Orwell ominously—^\vith all the subtlety 
of an elephant—calls “the party." Just listen to the little 
darlings talk. ' - 

.•>} ff ‘You are pfepafed to cheat, to forge, to blackmail, 
td corrupt the minds of children, to distribute habit- 
tetroffig dru^/ to ehcourage prostitution, to disseminate 
Veiieral diseases—to do anything which is likely to cause 
dfeindValizatioh and weaken the power of the Party?’ " . 

I ^/,/-“Yes," Orweil’s anti-Cqmmunist hero simpens. 

r /'Tf, for example, it w6uld somehow serve our in- 
;terest$ to throw; sulphuric acid in a child's face—^^are you 
IMff^p^red to do that?':? ’ ^ ' 
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And oQice again, Omndl’s s^eadid aidi-GiuonnvnM 
4B»swers in a hes^ aiSnnative. 

This is the sort of garbage^ written by a TMdsdgrttb 
who served with the British Imperial Poltee hi Indu^ 
that is eagerly devoured by the cultural leaders of Amerh 
can reaction. For this degenerate but dsuigerous noo* 
sense, all the forces of American culture climbed onto 
the bandwagon. The Book-ctf-theMonth Club elmse it 
as a selection; the critics drooled their most elegant 
spittle; The Reader’s Digest condensed it; Life maga^bie 
gave it eight pages, and all the minor touts of The Parti¬ 
san; Review chortl^ their praise hi well-chosen phrasaa 

How much further must Robert Hillyer seek for the 
nature of the cesspool of fascism his intellectual ad¬ 
ventures led him to? But just to make the cemnecti jn 
between the various elements of imntmality plain, listen 
to this same Orwell on the subject of Ehra Pound and the 
Bollingen Prise. 

“His (Ezra Pound’s) broadcasts,** says Orwell, “were 
disgusting. I remember at least one in which he appronr- 
«d the massacre of the East European Jews and warn¬ 
ed the American Jews that their turn was coming pre¬ 
sently. .. .None of this is a reason against giving Pound 
the Bollingen Prize. There are times when such a thing 
Blight be undesirable, when the Jews wore actuidly 
being killed in the gas vans, for instance—^but I do not 
think this is one of them.’’** 

What can one say of such filth! When all menraHiy 
goes, a new vocabulary is needed to characterize adequa¬ 
tely what is left. 

One must, however, take note of the absolute c<«i8l»' 
tency with which the reactionary writer plumps for the 
separation of “art” from politics, lliis is the other side 
of the cheap coin which advertises the false charge Uuft 
Communists would make art the to<d of ptditics; but 
when both sides of this coin are k^t in m^, (me sees 
the service this kind of thinking renders to reaction. It 
would seem quite obvious to any normally thoughtful 
person that nothing—much less art—can exist in a 
vacuum; and it would also sram quite obvious that art to 
'hot an entity in itself apart from social rssBty, but 
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MAher « puticuter refiectiiin of sociM reality. Since- 
politics is a nraet imirartant f«:tor of the social reali^^ 
divorce of art hmn politics would be as absurd eus the 
<iBv<ncie of art from words themselves, and this, of course, 
it quite well understood by the literary touts of mono¬ 
poly cl^itid—«ven thou^^ they piously intone otherwise, 
tlrwell hhaself, fa* example, is one of the crassest and 
nost inept political propagandists who ever put poi to- 
paper, and every oae of his childish and wicked little 
0 |^m dreams bears quite clearly the label: “Made in 
Wall Street.” 


Seventeen 


THE ROLE OP ETHICS in Iiteratui*e—particti- 
larly in the relationship of literature to reality—has 
never been sufficiently stressed. The reason for this is 
that only the philosophy of dialectical materialism sees 
the ethic arising out of class relationships, and out of the 
relationship of all classes to the means of production; to 
all other critical points of view, the ethic is a fixed abso¬ 
lute; ri^t and wrong are natural manifestations; like 
standards, they are "eternal and God-given." 

It is precisely the rigidity of this concept which 
■allows for the rationale of moral decay. Consider the 
case of Vincent Sheean, a man who—if not wholly, at 
least in part—^has been on the side of the angels for 
many years. Where he lapses, the reason is plainly put 
forth in his own words. In his Personal History, he says, 
addressing himself: 

“Why should you leading an externally agreeable 
life under the bourgeois system of society, try to do any¬ 
thing to change it? What does it matter to you if Chi¬ 
lli coolies starve to death, if boys go into the coal 
mines erf Lancashire at the age of twelve, if girls in Ger- 
ttaoiy die by the hundreds from tuberculosis and occu- 
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f^ational disease iriv; the chemicali; fadtocre^^t What'-^te 
you rare if the steei wdrkers^ M .Femisy^^ are inaiii^ 
tained in conditions of life equivalentHd-slavery? o Lt 
% “Can't you forget .about:, all that? ^ You'lL^probafol^ 
never starve; you can earn enough money from your :^liy 
little stories to lead a pleasant Jife^:^hy not do so?.. 

* “Are you prepared to give Up all the pleasure of 
modem western Culture, everythih|; frorri good, food ah^d 
sexual liberty th Bach and S^traVi'nsky; fb' tvork* for thb 
welfiire of other people's grtindehlldreh'-'ih a world ypd 
will never see? > . ■ 

“The answer was, decidedly, no... 

So spoke Sheean to himself, with a frankness that is 
certainly admirable in this world of Social-Democrats 
and Trotskyites. Not as a Max Eastman or a Granville 
Hicks speaks, through the delicate skein of t\yo tongues 
and three raticmalcs, but honestly and forthrightly. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, neither worth nor glamour is 
added to a disease which recognise^s^ itself. . A (toward is 
not, less of a coward because lie names himself: he is 
merely Jess, inhuman, .more likable;' but in essencp 
Sheean’s position is no different from that of the mem¬ 
bers of the House Committee on Un-American Activi¬ 
ties. Theirs is simply carried to its logical, conclusion— 
and this conclusion is tempered with neither culture nor 
breeding. “Sexual liberty," the}’^ would recognize; but 
Stravinsky they would certainly subpoena as an un- 
American element. 

The tragedy of A^incent Sheean, however, is the 
constant tragedy of Faust. Doubting.h^s soul, he sells if 
cheaply; and the loss is not the objective reality which 
he has spurned but the subjective greatness which he 
has pawned away for a mess of pottage. It is- not simply 
that “man does not live by bread alone"; the bread of 
mankind sustains the soul, as John Reed knew well 
enough when he wrote: 

“All I know is that my happiness is built on the 
misery of other people, that I eat because others go hun¬ 
gry, that I am clothed when other people go almost 
naked through the frozen cities in winter, arid that fact 
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poisons: ine,. disturbs my serenity^ makes me write pn>- 
paganda. when I would rather play.... 

Yet what‘‘^propaganda” that was!: And how nobly it 
rings even noWy-so many years later!. < ' 

' . And Karl Marx, with his ability to drive to the heart 
jdf things in so few words, put it best-when he stated that 
if one chose to be an ox, one could of course turn one's 
bacJc on the agonies of mankind and look after one's own 
fekin.” . ' • . > .. 

I: know of no literature the oxen have made: The 
making of fine literature is not an easy task; man alone 
does it, and he must stand erect, with.his head held high. 


Eighteen 


SO WE COME to the Soviet concept of the ethic, 
that strange cement that becomes an indispensable tool 
of the writer today. In their Handbook of Philosophy, 
M. Rosenthal and P. Yudin, two Russian philosophers, 
give a succinct definition of the ethic. It is particularly 
rimportant that this definition be read with the whole 
quesion of standards in mind; 

“Marxism,” they state, “believes that ethics is a hu¬ 
man creation, a reflection in consciousness of the needs 
and desires, hopes and aspirations of actual men. It 
views this reflection as arising always out of the con¬ 
crete material conditions of life, the actual processes and 
relations whereby men produce the necessities for their 
life. It holds that men's moral conceptions change as the 
material conditions of life, the forces of production and 
the production relations change, and that they are limit¬ 
ed at any given time by the econohiic structure of society. 
' “Marxism believes that such concepts as good, right, 
justice, and the like derive their meaning from the 
'Uctiial conditions of men in society and must refer to 
these conditions Or propose changes * in them in: accord- 




aooe ivith the needs and intorests of (doe vaitas ndatta> 

“It follows that for dhdecticdl xmtenisdKm, as 
ed to other philosoiihies, ethteal oonsfaSeratioins loannot 
be used to explain h^oriical evolution hut rather iaxe the 
products of :social development upon which, dihe all 
other ideok^iw, 'dxey react and esert an ax&uenoe. it 
follows that since all historical society has heen <dass 
society, all ethical theories refieot the needs and interests, 
hopes and asprirations of one or another social class. 

“Mandsm helieves that the actual situation of the 
working class in the modem world impels it to struggte 
for the abolitiDn of classes and henoe poesesses hi^aer 
ethical values than other classes which are not so impell¬ 
ed to eliminate the exploitation of man by man. The 
victory of the proletarian revolution in the U.S.S.R. 
brought with it the victory of a new ethics or morality— 
that of communist society. Communist morailty takes 
the position that only that which contrabutes to the 
abolition of human exploitation, poverty, and degrada¬ 
tion, and to the building and strengthening of a system 
ef social life from which such inhuman phenomena will 
be absent is moral and ethical.’’” 

Now if these ethics anse “always <Mit -of the concrete 
material conditions of life,’’ they must of necessity 
represent the objective reality. Ethics are a means irf 
assessing human behavior in social relations; artistic 
standards are a means of assessing the worth of a work 
of art, and where these standards are applied more deep¬ 
ly than the surface veneer of technique, they too become 
a means of measuring human behavior—as reflected in 
the work of art itself. Thte is neither mysterious nor 
particularly complicated; quite to the contrary, it is a 
relatively simple procedure which is undertaken creat¬ 
ively and critically by every writer and every reader of 
every piece of literataure we have. Like Moliere’s 
character who discovered to his amazment that he had 
been speaking prose all his life, we have been ttsing this 
critical yardstick all our lives. We approadi literature 
and we assess literature lethically; whe^r we realize thte 
or not is beside the point; the point is that we do it. iAai 
this is precisely what Emerson meant when he said 'that 



the artist “is necessitated, by the air he breathes, and 
the ideas on which he and his contemporaries live and 
toil, to share the manner of his times, without knowing 
what that manner is/’ 

But always there have been a few artists—Emerson 
among them—^who were consciously aware of ethical re¬ 
lations. Otherwise, speaking of the writer, Emerson 
could not have said, as he did in his essay, that “nature 
strives upward; and in man, the report is something 
more than the print of the seal. It is a new and finer 
form of the original. The record is alive, as that which 
is recorded is alive. In man, the memory is a kind of 
looking-glass, which, having received the images of sur¬ 
rounding objects, is touched with life and disposes them 
in a new order. The facts which transpired do not lie 
in it inert; but some subside and others shine, so that 
soon we have a new picture, composed of the eminent 
experiences. The man co-operates. He loves to commu¬ 
nicate. ...” 

This is consciousness, a conscious use of standards 
and ethics in the composition of literature, and not 
merely a craven or cynical reflection of the manner of 
one’s times. Now, as in Emerson’s day, there is not a 
single set of standai’ds or ethics. “The theory of book^ 
is noble,” Emerson said, but seven hundred miles south 
of where he lived, in his own land, Negrot\s were put 
to death because they possessed a book—any hook—yes, 
even the Bible. Not for Emerson or for Thoreau or for 
Whitman or for Bryant or for Mark Twain was the 
rotten, degraded morality of the slaveholding bourbon. 
For them there was something else, another set of 
standards out of which they fashioned their writing, and 
far closer to the present Soviet ethic than to the ethic 
of the Truman-Bevin coalition. It was through the use 
of these standards and measures of literature, through 
this key to reality, that they emerged as giants—whereas 
their Bourbon contemporaries in the field of literature 
are sunk into the dust and forgotten. 

“The manner” of our times is twofold—in its simpl¬ 
est statement, for fascism, and imperialism or against it. 
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No one remains aloof; there are no neutrals; the writer 
must share the manner in one way or another. 

“Man’s dearest possession,” said the Soviet novelist, 
Ostrovsky, “is life and it is given to him to live but once. 
He must live so as to feel no torturing regrets for years 
without purpose; so live that dying he can say ‘all my life 
and all my strength were given to the finest cause in all 
the world—the fight for the liberation of mankind.’ 

The credo above, which very well sums up the 
ethics of the Russian novelist, Ostrovsky, was taken 
from his book, How the Steel Was Tempered, which was 
published in England under the title The Making of a 
Hero, In this novel, Ostrovsky grappled with the new 
problem of the Soviet citizen, the factors which contri¬ 
buted to his making, the forces which moulded him. Out 
of the old, something new was emerging; out of the pro¬ 
letarian was being born the citizen of the socialist state; 
out of the rot and the filth and the degradation of capi¬ 
talism, just the first new shadow of what man might 
some day be was beginning to emerge. This was the 
problem which faced Ostrovsky, and in a sense it wai^ a 
great adventure—for a writer, indeed, the greatest ad¬ 
venture of all time. Not even the first bard v/ho labori¬ 
ously fashioned a poem out of cuneiform, faced such a 
grand adventure as this; for here was the hnowable 
transition into the morning of man’s glory. 

Here was a new reality to be shaped, and new stand¬ 
ards were needed to measure it. The old standards were 
as sick and as rotten, as perverted and deformed, as 
lousy and swinish as the society which had corrupted 
them. 1 know of nothing better said about those old 
standards than the following passage from Tcynptation, 
John Pen’s rich and colourful proletarian novel of 
Horthy’s fascist Hungary: 

“Uncle Matyas was a toolmaker, a first-rate reliable 
worker. He didn’t drink or gamble, he didn’t chase after 
skirts, he took home what he made on Saturday nights, 
and on Sunday he was never absent from Mass. Then, 
a year and a half before, he too became a victim of 
‘retrenchment,’ and in that year and a half Uncle 
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Matyas' coal black hair turned white. He couldn’t get 
to work, neither could his wife, and their children were 
still of school age. They moved from the second floor 
to the basement, and now they not only went to church 
on Sundays, they had time on weekdays too. The celes¬ 
tial authorities, however, were busy. Uncle Matyas"^ 
daily prayers went unanswered. No jobs were doled out 
to the family, no manna fell through the basement 
window, and, unlike the lilies of the field they received 
no clothing. Uncle Matyas knew that his pretty young 
wife went to bed with the janitor from time to time on 
account of the rent; she must have told him in advance, 
because Uncle Matyas always made himself scarce on 
these occasions, usually going to church with his five 
sons. Everj^one in the house knew what was going on 
at Uncle Matyas’ while he was at Mass; the children re¬ 
gularly spied on the janitor and timed him with an alarm 
clock to see 'how long it took.’ Uncle Matyas’ boys finally 
grew so afraid of what the other children would say that 
they didn’t dare show themselves; they cowered in the 
basement like hunted rats.... 

" Tt’s easy enough for that kind,’ the middle class 
would say of the lower classes. 'They have no stand¬ 
ards.’ 

Precisely—and to the point. There are no stand¬ 
ards—in terms of the middle or ruling classes—^that meet 
the needs of today. Out of hope and suffering, a new set 
of standards are being forged. And out of these new 
standards, Ostrovsky wrote his fine book of the growth 
and coming of age of a Soviet citizen. A certain harsh¬ 
ness, a certain awkwardness, a certain rigidity is in his 
book; here is something new, something unexplored; you 
don’t walk down it as you do down a well-lighted street. 
All things have their beginnings. Yet I know of no book 
written in the English language in this past generation 
that measures up to How the Steel Was Tempered, Even 
the rough beginnings dwarf the static contemporaries. 
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Nineteen 


TWO QUALITIES pervade Soviet literature, hope 
and life. A fervent hope for the future, a fervent belief 
in the process of living, and from the two, an unlimited 
perspective for man’s happiness. And for the first time 
in the history of mankind, this future has shed its cheap 
mystical and idealistic trappings; for the first time, a 
scientific and materialistic course into the future has 
been charted. Instead of “pie in the sky,” there is the 
“unbounded seeking and achievement of man’s know¬ 
ledge.” And this is not merely a hope, a plea to the 
future, but the central reality of our times. The quali¬ 
tative nature of this difference must be realized. 

Gorky wrote Mother at about the same time Jack 
London was writing The Iron Heel. In each case, the 
author was deeply and consciously identified with the 
vanguard of the working class in his own land, in the 
case of Gorky with the Social-Democratic Party of Russia 
(later to be the Communist Party); in the case of London, 
the left wing of the Socialist Party, U.S.A. (later to be 
the Communist Party). In both cases, the authors were 
seriously influenced by the temporary defeat of the 
Russian working class in the Revolution of 1905. In The 
Iron Heel, London drew an incredible portrait of a rising 
fascism that would crush the international working class 
and set back the march of mankind for centuries. Gorky, 
closer to the heart of the struggle, looked with much 
more hope at the future, but he too could only prophesy. 
Toward the end of Mother, Pavel, on trial, tells the court 
passionately: 

“We are revolutionists, and will be such as long as 
private property exists, as long as some merely com¬ 
mand, as long as others merely work-We will con¬ 

quer, we workingmen! Your society is not as all power¬ 
ful as it thinks itself... 

But Pavel does not know, if knowledge is seen as 
the fact; he can only hope and believe; and at that parti¬ 
cular moment, capitalist society seems unconquerable. 
Today, Pavel’s contemporaries still live, but two genera- 
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tions have seen a complete shift in the forces of the 
world. Even the most optimistic of capitalists cannot, 
subjectively, see anything like the “thousand years” 
Hitler idiotically proclaimed for himself. The Twilight 
of World Capitalism, as William Z. Foster stales it so 
proudly and surely, is the title of the times in which we 
live, and the central reality of the times must reflect 
that. For the Soviet writer, very often, this reality is 
so naturally and completely a part of his being that life 
and hope become as natural and acceptable as the air he 
breathes and the water he drinks. And this permeates 
•every facet of Soviet society that the writer touches. 
Never, perhaps, was this more marked than in the great 
body of literature that grew out of the Soviet people’s 
-defence of their land against the fascist invaders. Only 
a callous person or a complete fool could take a polly- 
anna attitude toward that mighty and awful ordeal, but 
only a socialist writer could fully see the joy and hope 
:for the future that was born in the heart of the fire. No 
longer does the “revolutionist” alone speak, the defender 
of the “noble dead,” the martyr of the commune; this 
is a new voice of the socialist who defends Socialism as 
an entity in being, of the communist who. sees his move¬ 
ment as the architect of the future, as the “finest expres¬ 
sion of mankind’s aspirations,” to quote Robert Minor. In 
his beautiful, passionate Chariot of Wrath, a veritable 
paean of anger, hope, and courage, the talented Soviet 
movelist, Leonid Leonov, speaks in this fashion of a piece 
.of metal, a tank, a steed for the Soviet tankman; 

“Now she was ready to do battle for the mountains 
that had given birth to her metal, for the people who 
lhad created her, and for Stalin who had ordered her to 
(come into being. And if one may speak thus of a 
human instrument which serves to conquer the inde¬ 
pendence of generations, this was her last quiet night 
before her plunge into immortality.”” 

There is a new note here. The same note is sounded 
in the war works of Ehrenburg, Sobolev, Fadeyev, Gross- 
i»an, Pavlenko, Wasilewska, and many other .Soviet 
Writers. Paraphrased, it goes: “I am the citizen of the 
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future, the narrator of that future of mankind which is 
already at hand. We are indestructible because we bear 
the hope and the aspiration of mankind, and hundreds^ 
of millions follows us.'' 


Twenty 


ANY DETAILED INVESTIGATION of the use 
of a new ethic and a new morality in recreating stand¬ 
ards for Soviet literature would require a volume in 
itself. The process was not automatic; it grew bit by 
bit through the struggle of Soviet writers to grasp fully 
the true nature of the new reality with which they had 
to grapple. They worked in a land whose tradition of 
the novel was second to none, the land of Gogol and Tur¬ 
genev, Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky; as much as tliey were 
enriched by this tradition, so were they also bound by 
it. Their battles are by no means over, but certain ex¬ 
isting attitudes can be examined, and one facet in par¬ 
ticular of this complex problem is made clear by Alex¬ 
ander Bek, in his exciting tale of the defense of Moscow 
by Panfilov's division. I read the book in the British 
edition, which was called On the Forward Fringe. It 
is published in America under the title. And Not to Die. 

The British edition characterizes the book as a novel. 
How it was regarded by the Russians, I don't know. 
During the war, in America, we would have labeled the 
book as “war reportage," a clumsy title yet the only one 
available. We have made our own immovable barrier 
between truth and fiction—^whereas in art no such bar¬ 
riers should exist. 

The form of the book, when taken superficially, is 
direct and familiar. Bek, the author, makes his initial 
inquiry of a battalion commander, Baurjan Momysh-uly 
by name. The commander, a Kazak, a member of one 
of the Asiatic nations of the Soviet Union, proceeds to 
detail the experience of his mixed battalion of Russians 
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and Kazaks in their first engagement. Through this 
narrative, the book emerges. 

You will, of course, call to mind immediately that 
several skilled American reporters adopted the same 
method during the war—to such an extent that personally 
told narrations, recorded by any one of many high-priced 
hacks, flooded the book stores. Early in the war, there 
was William L. White's They Were Expendable, a 
hopped-up Frank Merriwell type of tale, in the best 
Reader's Digest style. This was followed by his Queens 
Die Proudly —the same White who later wrote a slander¬ 
ous attack upon the Soviet Union— which was based 
upon as few facts and as little regard for the truth as 
his war narrations. 

These two books more or less set a pattern, and they 
were followed by many others. Thus, while the form 
of Bek’s book is familiar, the content is uniquely differ¬ 
ent. No one would have called They Were Expendable 
a novel, and few enough called Queens Die Proudly the 
truth; actually, they and others like them were neither 
novels nor attempts at the truth; they can only be des¬ 
cribed as gimmick-books, and they exhibited the same 
profound disregard for any complexity in either the 
events or the human beings observed. 

Using the same vessel, Bek chose to come to grips 
with the difficult question of the origins of courage in 
battle. Where American authors, describing our treat¬ 
ment of the Japanese prisoners, for example, took refuge 
in the basic immorality of capitalism—finding a heady 
and bestial release in the violence of warfare—the 
Russian, Bek, chose to face up to questions of morality 
within all the contradictions resulting from the act of 
battle. The reality of life is composed of endless con¬ 
tradictions, and unless morality can face up to them, the 
morality itself becomes an idealistic fraud. 

The question of kill or be killed, which has been an 
accepted part of the filth of class society had to be reexa¬ 
mined through the eyes of socialist man. The injunc¬ 
tion ‘Thou shalt not kill,” had been given lip service as 
the ethic of class society, but class society—particularly 
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in the time of capitalism—^had principally devoted itself 
to the act of human slaughter and to the refinement of 
the process of human slaughter. And capitalism turned 
fascist had killed to a degree which the mind of man 
could hardly comprehend or measure. Under socialism^ 
however, “thou shalt not kilf' becomes the central ethic; 
life is the communist ideal; death is its antithesis. What 
then of socialist men who must kill to defend socialism? 

These are the problems with which Bek deals—in 
a manner in which they have not been dealt with in our 
literature. Thus we have a new level of narration, and’ 
what Simonov described empirically in his novel of 
Stalingrad is here presented dialectically by the consci¬ 
ous materialist who examines the new reality. What 
Stephen Crane searched for when he wrote The Red 
Badge of Courage is here in the process of achievement— 
the origins of courage. Crane saw no deeper than the 
superficial values of bourgeois society; Bek sees his own 
dramatic material in terms of mankind’s struggle for 
a just society. Courage is a response to a specific situa¬ 
tion; the courage that comes through an understanding 
of the struggle for freedom, in a full sense, is qualita¬ 
tively different from the “be tough, act tough” courage 
which defends racism and fascism with unthinking 
facility. Instead of the “red badge” of courage, the 
wound which redeems, there is the understanding that 
no man dies uselessly who falls in freedom’s battle, and 
from the depth of that understanding the courage arises. 

The ethic is a new ethic, and yet a very ancient one. 
The ethic of resistance is now the ethic of society. That 
which furthers the struggle of mankind to liberate itself 
and build socialism is good. And out of this concept, 
applied in its fullest sense, come the new standards of 
socialist realism. 
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Twentyone 


IN THE COURSE of this brief essay, I have only 
touched on the subject of standards and ethics, in terms 
of literature and reality; but I think enough has been 
said to begin, at least, to dispel the notion that either 
artistic standards or human ethics have some mystical 
immutability. Neither standards nor ethics were graven 
on stone by any celestial hand; both arose from the ma¬ 
terial conditions of life. “Thou shall not steal,'' could 
not have been a human concept before private property 
arose, and some day, under communism, there will be 
no thieves, even as there will be no exploiters. Man could 
not have been aware of beauty until he himself creat¬ 
ed, out of the material conditions of his life and necessi¬ 
ties imposed upon him by his mode of production, stand¬ 
ards by which to measure beauty—and in the same way 
he will create new standards. 

The antithesis of this point of view is contained in 
the prologue of The Gospel According to John, where 
it says, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God." And to this day, 
many idealists believe that, even to the extent of the 
Russian poet, Biely, who wrote, “If there were no words, 
there would be no world," a statement that many, many 
modern American writers agree with to one degree or 
another. For us, however, there must be a clear, cold, 
and uncomplicated understanding of the fact that man 
came—and that from man, man himself in his struggle 
to exist, man in relation to his daily bread, from this 
came man's culture and all it contains. 

For us, there must be the clear understanding that 
human ethics and artistic standards arose from life, 
from the class conditions and the class relations of so¬ 
ciety, and from man's relationship to his prevalent means 
of economy. Hecility does not reflect stondords' stondords 
reflect aspects of reality. And when standards lose con¬ 
tact with the objective reality, they become as rotten and 
corrupt and inhuman as the ethics of the world of capi¬ 
talism today. 
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Thus, all the current aberrations In art, surrealism, 
dadaism, existentialism, cynicism, romanticism, vulgar 
escapism, the squirrel cage of the ‘‘new poet,'' the ‘‘new 
critic," the “new writer," the currently popular Ameri¬ 
can schools of the unconscious, the brutal, the piglike, 
the instinctive, and the idiotic too—exist in relation to 
a standard-ethic that has lost all touch with the reality 
of our times. 

A widening pool of corruption has formed, a literary 
mirror of a dying society; and from it arises such stink 
of decay as we have not smelled in the past. Never be¬ 
fore in the history of capitalism has the literature of ca¬ 
pitalism been so bankrupt. Never before has the Ameri¬ 
can intellectual exhibited such an unwillingness to face 
reality; yet it must be said that never before has the 
reality been so earth-shaking, so stupendous, so new 
and so glorious. 


Twentytwo 

IT WAS the great French Communist, Paul 
Vaillant-Couturier, who said that “communism is the 
youth of the world," and Engels often pointed out that 
capitalism was the last of the “pre-human" eras of man¬ 
kind. The dawn of civilization is breaking around us, 
and that society which elevated mass murder, mass ex¬ 
ploitation, and a mass corruption into a religion is pass¬ 
ing away. These are great times and they call for 
mighty men, and in art they call for a nobility that can 
equate itself with the true nobility of mankind. A new 
chronicler is required, for there is a new reality and a 
new hero. Of Kafka—of the thousand so-called writers 
who believe in his equation of man and roach—of them 
we can only say, “To hell with them and be damned! 
They are already cast on the dung-heap of history!" 

Distilled out of all the suffering and all the dreams 
and hopes of mankind, the communist movement is today 
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a mighty and inevitable force. Twenty-one million Com¬ 
munist Party members carry the banner of man’s aspira¬ 
tions, This is the new hero of the new reality—the Greek 
who stands so indomitably before the fascist firing squads, 
the Spaniard carrying on his already ancient anti-fascist 
struggle from the sere hills of his beloved native land, 
the Chinese millions marching with the song of freedom 
on the lips, the Jewish dead in the Warsaw Ghetto and 
the Jewish living in Poland and in the stony hills of 
Israel, the Philippine patriot, the Indian peasant defend¬ 
ing the liberated area in the heart of his suffering home¬ 
land, the Australian stevedores who have loaded no ship 
for Franco Spain, the French worker who drops hLs 
voice to a holy whisper when he mentions '‘the party of 
the dead,’'* the liberation movement in Viet-Nam, the 
Javanese and their freedom struggle, the growing wrath 
of the American Negro, the Hungarian worker freed 
from his thousand years of oppression, the proud and 
splendid men and women of the Soviet Union, building 
communism in a land that was defended as no land had 
been defended before—yes, and the bitter, violent, rest¬ 
less American working class, carrying within itself the 
decisive seeds of tomorrow. 

Do you seek for heroes? You will not fil'd them 
through the miserable, dirty, craven anti-communism 
that is so "safe” in our land today—nor is literature to 
be found in that direction. Literature is a i:)art of reality! 
Literature is bound, wedded, and sealed to the. reality 
of life. Literature has no separate existence from life, 
and the artist can have no separate existence from the 
citizen. Surrender, of course, is open to him, but it is 
not open to him to surrender and to remain a creative, 
living writer. 

These are most curious times in which we live. Open 
almost any magazine, any newspaper—with the excep- 


• Since more than 70,000 French Communists were killed by the 
Nazis during the Resistance, this name becomes understandable—and 
is indicative of the place of the French Communist Party in the hearts 
of the People of France. 
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tion of a tiny handful—and you will find there the new 
race of bellycrawlers, of bicycle riders, as the Europeans 
call them, those who bow up and tread down. In his life, 
in his work, and in his politics, the American writer of 
today—again with a few notable exceptions—is interest¬ 
ed in proving one major thesis, that he is not a Commu¬ 
nist and that he has no ideas which might be connected 
with communism, which most often means he has no* 
ideas whatsoever. Not so long ago, a prominent Ameri¬ 
can novelist said of William Saroyan, ‘'He writes of the 
poor for the rich.” Recently, John Dos Passes, one of 
the leading ''former communists,” laid out the blueprint 
for the literature of the groveling American intellectual 
of today. "For the rich,” is a good enough label, and 
Dos Passos, who once, years ago when he was identified 
subjectively and objectively with the left, wrote vital, 
exciting documents of his time, has travelled the most 
obvious and interesting path of political renegacy and 
literary degeneracy of any writer of our time. For this 
reason, he is a little more worthy of attention in the 
wasteland of sterility than the host of his contemporaries. 
It is quite true that in those same brackets of sterility one 
may find the renegades James T. Farrell, Granville 
Hicks, Lionel Trilling, Edmund Wilson, Max Eastman, 
Richard Wright, and many others—as well as those 
writers of more or less good wdll, who, having separated 
themselves from life, also separated themselves from any 
sort of literary achievement. John Steinbeck, Erskine 
Caldwell, Ernest Hemingway, Irwin Shaw, Vincent 
Sheean, Lewis Mumford, Waldo Frank, and a host of 
lesser-known names are in this category. Their treason 
is principally to themselves; in removing themselves 
from the arena of struggle, in cutting the cord that 
bound them to reality, they betrayed the precious 
spark of creativeness within them. Yet it must be said 
that to some extent each of them has a foot on the un¬ 
speakable road John Dos Passos travelled to its logical 
conclusion. 

In his latest book, The Grand Design, Dos Passos 
lights up his destination. His subject matter is the period 
of the New Deal in Washington, D.C., and his characters^ 
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are the people of the New Deal. The book is a savage, 
pathological attack upon them; the most elementary 
forms of progress are interdicted as evil and abhorrent 
to Mr. Dos Passos. American reaction, the Catholic 
Church hierarchy, and the Middle Ages, fused through 
the nicest distillation of fascism, have found common 
ground in Mr. Dos Passos’s soul, and even some of the 
most conservative critics found it hard to take. They 
had to admit that he had written a very bad book indeed. 
But in the ostensibly liberal weekly, The Nation, his 
fellow Trotskyite, Diana Trilling, was able to swallow the 
swill and report that: 

“To anyone who came of literary age in the period 
between wars the appearance of a new novel by John 
Dos Passos is bound to be an occasion for sentiment. It 
is therefore pleasant to be able to report that, however 
sharp one’s divergence from Mr. Dos Passos’s present 
political opinions, one can still read his new and very 
political novel, The Grajid Design, as one might spend an 
evening with an old friend from whom one has been long 
removed—animated by common recollections, warmed 
by the energy of his responses to the world, pleased that 
in disagreement he at least remains a sizable adversary.”'*'’ 

Was there ever such stupid, ridiculous balderdash, 
out to pass as literary criticism! The more so when Mrs. 
Trilling has so complete a reputation as the official Trot- 
skyite hatchet-man for any book even slightly biased to¬ 
ward the human race. The truth of the matter is that 
there is actually no divergence of political opinion bet¬ 
ween herself and John Dos Passos. The anti-communist 
nest is a wide one, but there is a blood tie between all of 
the birds who feather it. In Mr. John Dos Passos, who 
chooses the entire Roosevelt era as his target for des¬ 
truction, there is a certain logically honest dishonesty. 
No further pretence or illusions for Dos Passos. ‘T 
choose reaction,” he says very plainly, but the creative 
artist within him makes no choice at all. The creative 
artist within him is dead, and what he writes is shameful 
and pathetic trash, even from the formal, stylistic point 
of view of bourgeois criticism. Only his own kind re- 
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.main to praise him, and in this strange twilight of theirs, 
they sit and scratch each other's backs. 

Just as there is a logical conclusion in the work o€ 
John Dos Passos, so is there a logical irony in the his¬ 
torical role he plays. Literature is a hard and demand¬ 
ing and coldly practical master; arising out of the travail 
of mankind in his struggle for dignity and freedom—^for 
such is the major theme of class society—literature creat¬ 
ed a means for selecting and distilling the essential glory 
>of human life. A special and beautiful reward is given to 
the writer, but in return he must embrace life and 
reality; otherwise, he is cast on the scrapheap. There 
are no immortal villains in literature, no Torquemadas. 
Mediocrity and the dry dust of sterility are the reward of 
those who betray mankind; but for those who keep their 
pact with humanity, there are great rewards indeed. 
What power can destroy them! For two thousand years, 
the lackeys of class power attempted to destroy Euripides, 
yet like the Phoenix, he rises ever anew, ever reborn. No 
mist of confusion clouds the intent of this mighty advo¬ 
cate of democracy. As Elizabeth Barret Browning wrote 
in Wine of Cyprus: 

Our Euripides, the human, 

With his droppings of warm tears, 

And his touches of things common 
Till they rose to touch the spheres. 

Is there a better or finer signature for the art of the 
writer? 


Twentythree 


WHAT then is the role of the writer today? What 
is asked of him? Must he be a hero, and is not heroism 
too much to ask of any group in our society? But the 
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answer is that nothing is asked of the writer except by 
his own soul. 'To thine own self be true/' is less difficult 
for others than for the creative writer. If he chooses to 
make literature today, then he must also choose to par¬ 
take of the reality of life as it is today. 

In a sense, this was always the case, perhaps not so 
fully, but in a sense always. When did class society res¬ 
pect the man who would make literature? When did it 
.not attempt to degrade him, to rob him of his fire of 
creation, of his treasure of achievement? When did class 
society not attempt to strangle the individual, the fierce, 
upright independence of the individual that is already 
an ancient memory under capitalism yet blossoms so 
richly under socialism? In Rostand’s heroic drama, 
Cyrano de Bergerac, there is Cyrano’s proud statement 
of his position as an artist. Grandiose, bragging, fulsome, 
it nevertheless sums up the position of the writer of integ¬ 
rity in class society better than anything else I know. 
Cyrano has written a play and his friend, De Quiche, 
suggests that if Cyrano will but allow Cardinal Richelieu 
to change a line here and there, production might be a 
possibility. Cyrano retorts: 

What would you have me do? 

Seek for the patronage of some great man, 

And like a creeping vine on a tall tree 
Crawl iipward,, where I cannot stand alone? 

No thank you! Dedicate, as others do, 

Poems to panmbrokers? Be a buffoon 
In the irilc hope of teasing out a smile 
On sonic cokl face? No thank you! Eat a toad 
For breakfast every morning? Make my knees 
Callous, and cultivate a supple spine ,— 

Wear out my belly grovelling in the dust? 

No thank you! Scratch the back of any svNne 
That roots up gold for me? Tickle the horns 
Of Mammvn with my left hand, while my right 
Too proud to know his partners business, 

Takes in the fee? No thank you! Use the fire 
God gave me to burn incense all day long 
Under the nose of wood and stone? No thank yon! 



Shall I go leaping into ladies* laps 

And licking fingers? — or—to change the jorm — 

Navigating nnth madrigals for oars, 

My sails full of the sighs of dowagers? 

No thank you! Publish verses at my own 
EcCpense? No thank you! Be the patron saint 
Of a small group of literary souls 
Who dine together every Tuesday? No 
I thank you! Shall I labour night and day 
To build a reputation on one song, 

And never write another? Shall I find 
True genius only among Geniuses, 

Palpitate over little paragraphs, 

A nd struggle to insinuate my name 
Into the columns of the Mercury? 

No thank you! Calculate, scheme, be afraid. 

Love more to make a visit than a poem, 

Seek introductions, favors, influences ?— 

No thank you! No, I thank you! And again 
I thank you! — But ... 

To sing, to laugh, to dream, 
To walk in my own way and be alone. 

Free, with an eye to see things as they are, 

A voice that means manhood—to cock my hat 
Where I choose—at a word, a Yes, a No, 

To fight—or write. To travel any road 
Under the sun, under the stars, nor doubt 
If fame or fortune lie beyond the bourne — 

Never to m.ake a line I have not heard 
In my own heart .., 

When has this sort of thing been better said, for all 
the braggadocio? Yet in our America of today, how many 
writers could speak in terms Cyrano uses? Never before 
in our history has literary America cultivated so supple 
a spine. “Wear out my belly grovelling in the dust?*' 
demands Cyrano. But the dust is deeply grooved with 
the legion who crawl before the Un-American Commit¬ 
tee, the Department of Justice, Hollywood, the slick 
magazines, the yellow rags that call themselves news¬ 
papers, the whole miserable, ponderous machine that 
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day in and day out distills poison from the murder men¬ 
tality of reaction! Grovel!—these people burrow! They 
press their faces in filth and swallow it! They have not 
only turned their backs on reality; they are miserably 
craven that they dare not glimpse even a bit of reality 
from the corners of their eyes! 

And they dare to talk of artists in uniform! They 
dare to speak of a “communist line in literature’\» Look 
around the world today! Who are the writers who stand 
out like giants? In every land, they are communists, 
O'Casey in Ireland, Aragon in Prance, Nexo in Denmark, 
Neruda in Chile—and in Russia, of course, a veritable 
host of writers of enormous talent and stature. 

It is not necessary to be a communist to be a great 
writer today; but it is necessary to face up to the reality 
of communism. It is necessarj^ to love mankind, and 
without a relationship to the objective realities of man's 
struggles, there can be no true love or respect for hu¬ 
manity. It is necessary to love freedom, because the 
aspirations and hopes and dreams of mankind are inse¬ 
parable from freedom. It is necessary to see man in all 
his glory, his glory today and his potential glory tomor¬ 
row, for unless one sees this, one moves down the dark 
and miserable paths blazed by T. S. Eliot and Franz 
Kafka. It is necessary to believe, and there is no lasting 
belief possible apart from the objective reality of life 
itself. 

It is no small burden the writer takes upon himself, 
but as I said before, the rewards equate with the task. 
“The theory of books is noble," said Ralph Waldo Emer¬ 
son in his essay, “The American Scholar." “The scholar 
of the first age received into him the world around; 
brooded thereon; gave it the new arrangement of his own 
mind, and uttered it again. It came into him life; it 
went out from him truth. It came to him short-lived 
actions; it went out from him immo^'tal thoughts. It came 
to him business; it went out from him poetry. It was 
dead fact; now, it is quick thought. It can stand, and it 
can go. It now endures, it now flies, it now inspires. Pre¬ 
cisely in proportion to the depth of mind from which it 
issued, so high does it soar, so long does it sing." 
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So, said Emerson, at a time when the truth in Ame¬ 
rica was not yet under an interdiction. Yet we live in 
a greater time. Emerson was part of a movement to 
free four million Negro slaves; we are part of a move¬ 
ment to free all of mankind from slavery, exploitation, 
fear, and hunger, and in our own life-times this will come 
about. Never before in all the time of man's life on earth 
were there such songs for the singing. Never before was 
there such stuff for the making of literature. We are 
uniquely fortunate, for there is given to us such chal¬ 
lenge and such possibility of achievement as was not 
given to any before our times. Great songs call for great 
singers, and this is a time for greatness. 
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